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ARE CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGISTS 
A MINORITY GROUP?* 


The title of this paper is probably, in fact hopefully, provoca- 
tive. Fourteen years ago the American Catholic Sociological 
Society was born, partly at least, as the result of disagreement 
with the kinds of value judgments prevalent among some non- 
Catholic sociologists. In the first presidential address, Reverend 
Ralph Gallagher, S.J., said: 

There is such a thing as a Catholic sociology, for sociology 
is not in the full sense of the word an exact science. The 
method of investigation, the assembling of data, the conclu- 
sions drawn depend frequently upon the thought and phi- 
losophy of the investigator.’ 


Reverend Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., a year later in the 
second presidential addressed remarked: 

Since we believe that all sociology is colored by social phi- 
losophies, we believe that there is such a thing as a Catholic 
sociology, a sociology colored by our particular social phi- 
losophy.” 

Thus the position of this society was formally stated and 
restated by its early presidents. At the same time high hopes 
were expressed for its future. Father Gallagher stated, “The 
American Catholic Sociological Society must take its place up 
in the front with the leaders in the field of Catholic social thought 
and action.” * Father Murray said, “And because of the long- 
tested qualities of our social philosophy in which natural rights 
and the sanctity of the human personality are fundamental, we 
believe that in these times, especially, Catholic sociologists have 
a special contribution to make which American democracy can- 
not afford to ignore.” ¢ 

After fourteen years to what extent have such desirable goals 
been realized? Have Catholic sociologists taken their places “‘up 
front with the leaders of Catholic social thought and action”? 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Milwaukee, 1952. 

1 Report of the American Catholic Sociological Society, 1938, p. 61. 

2 AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 1:42. 

3 Report of the American Catholic Sociological Society, 1938, p. 61. 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 1:42. 
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Have Catholic sociologists made a special contribution to democ- 

racy? These questions as phrased cannot be answered except by 

a series of pure value judgments. They are simply too subjective. 

They must be rephrased. Professor Znaniecki, in The Social 

Role of the Man of Knowledge suggests a possible approach. 
First of all, we presume hypothetically that individuals who 
specialize in cultivating knowledge and therefore called 
“scientists” perform social roles of a definite class. This 
means that there must be a social circle to whom knowledge 
in general or systematic knowledge in particular appears 
to be positively valuable. Participants in these circles must 
be convinced that they need the cooperation of “scientists” 
to realize certain tendencies connected with their valuable 
knowedge. In order to be qualified as a scientist whom his 
circle needs, a person must be regarded as a “self” endowed 
with certain desirable characteristics. Social status must be 
granted to a person who is thus needed and qualified as a 
scientist. And this person must perform social functions 
which satisfy the needs of his circle in the matter of knowl- 
edge; in other words, he must cultivate knowledge for the 
benefit of those who grant him social status.° 


This appears to mean that the scientist exists to satisfy a 
need in society, and, to the extent that this is true, he must be 
afforded a status and his definition of role must conform to the 
expectations of his group. Status is a position in society and it 
confers upon the individual certain rights and demands certain 
obligations.* “Role is the dynamic aspect of status. The indi- 
vidual is socially assigned to a status and occupies it with re- 
lation to other statuses.” ? 

Status and role, as indicated, are not defined in a vacuum but 
crystallize partly as a result of group expectations, and partly as 
a result of the individual’s definition of the situation. “Norms 
shared by group members influence the behavior of the very 
people that the norms refer to....”’* “Such influence is exerted 
primarily because a person... is capable of responding to others’ 
anticipation of his own behavior.” ® In examining the status of 
the Catholic sociologist, it is necessary therefore to do so in 
terms of the respective group or groups in which he participates 


5 F, Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (New York: 
Columbia Press, 1940), p. 21. 

®R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton, 1936), p. 113. 

7 Ibid. 

8T. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden Press, 1950), 
p. 276. 
® Ibid. 
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as a sociologist. Status can be described qualitatively, in that 
one may have a high or low status within a group. In this paper 
it is proposed to examine the general status of the Catholic 
sociologist in the United States; first, among professional so- 
ciologists, regardless of religious affiliation or lack of it; second, 
in terms of what, for lack of a better word, will be called the 
Roman Catholic population, or at least that section of it that 
attends to matters sociological. Qualitative aspects of status 
significantly influence the degree to which an individual is heard 
and heeded, and thus the extent to which he shapes or channels 
future developments within his field. 

In the field of sociology, as in other academic fields, there are 
certain indices of a high status. Among these are a professor- 
ship in a highly respected institution, high office in the profes- 
sional society, and fairly frequent publications in the profes- 
sional journals. Among professional sociologists the Catholic 
sociologist is a rare bird, whose habitat is not usually the halls 
of learning of the Ivy League or the large state university. Even 
most careful ornithological research has yet to discover him 
on the higher perches of the American Sociological Society. 
Fortunately, however, and unlike many other rare species, this 
one is not becoming extinct. In fact he appears to be perpetuat- 
ing himself as though he never heard of Planned Parenthood. 
Some are even products of mixed marriages with secular insti- 
tutions, and this breed appears to be at least as hardy as those 
born of Catholic alma maters. 

On the basis of nine replies to the question sent to twelve 
colleges and universities: “Is there a Catholic with the rank of 
assistant professor or above in your sociology department?” 
Dartmouth, Yale, Princeton, Ohio State, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Penn State and Purdue answer, “No.” Professor James 
O’Neil wrote in Catholicism and American Freedom: 


The majority of highly distinguished (in the eyes of the 
world in general) Catholic educators, scientists, scholars, 
writers will be Catholic laymen and, in so far as they have 
positions in educational institutions, they will probably be 
on the faculties of public or well endowed private non- 
Catholic colleges and universities.’° 


Whether O’Neil’s statement is acceptable or not, it is important 
because it is the public statement of a Catholic scholar who has 


10 James O’Neil, Catholicism and American Freedom (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1952), p. 118. 
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recently received acclaim in the Catholic press, and there is only 
one reveiew of his book in which this statement is challenged. 
To the extent that this may be accepted by the public in general, 
it is part of the group definition of a Catholic scholar’s status. 

To date no Catholic has been president nor held high office 
in the officially recognized professional sociologist’s group in this 
country, the American Sociological Society. In so far as it can 
be determined during the last eighteen years, only about half 
a dozen articles in the official journal, The American Sociological 
Review, were written by Catholics who are members of The 
American Catholic Sociological Society. On one occasion the 
writer met a distinguished non-Catholic sociologist, who ex- 
pressed amazement that a Catholic could be a sociologist. After 
discussing the matter in a most interested fashion at some length, 
the gentleman left the impression that he was not entirely un- 
convinced that some heresy, sociological or ecclesiastical, was 
afoot. In terms of the indices employed in this paper, the status 
of the contemporary Catholic sociologist in the United States 
among the entire professional group appears to be a low one. 
No claim is made that these are the only indices, nor necessarily 
the best ones, but they certainly are among the important ones, 
and lend themselves most readily to objective investigation. 

If Catholic sociologists generally occupy a low status within 
their professional group in this country, it means that they have 
a negligible influence in forming or shaping sociological thought. 
Thus a sizable portion of the American population remains 
unrepresented in a field which admittedly has had more and 
more influence on social work, legislation and social policy. The 
explanation for this minority status has certain historical roots, 
but here it is enough to consider the development of sociology in 


‘the United States. At the outset sociology concerned itself main- 


ly with social pathology or social disorganization. Its goals ap- 
pear to have been social reforms. Thus it became a strange mix- 
ture of empirical research and social philosophy. Professor 
Claude Bowman has said: 


The theory to be developed here is that the- social sciences 
must be included among the factors contributing to moral 
detachment and skepticism. Certainly the influence of these 
fields of knowledge is considerable, especially among the 
better educated groups whose effect upon public attitudes 
and opinions is disproportionately greater than mere num- 
bers would indicate. It can be shown that the social sciences 
have encouraged moral skepticism and that their influence 
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in this direction is based, in part, upon an inadequate under- 
standing of the uses and limitation of the scientific method." 


Since the Catholic frame of reference is opposed to moral 
skepticism and could not follow certain of the proposed solutions 
which violated the natural or moral law, according to Catholic 
viewpoints, Catholic sociologists found themselves as something 
of an anomaly among many, if not most, of their professional 
colleagues. Again Bowman has pointed out: 

Nevertheless, there is a deeply rooted tendency in all groups 
to embrace one’s own frame of reference so completely that 
any other is considered false. Such habituation to group 
standards and purposes easily leads to intolerance.'” 

At this point both groups might have re-examined their posi- 
tions and discovered that their differences were more philosoph-- 
cal than sociological, and while no agreement was likely regard- 
ing philosophical predilections, some modus vivendi might have 
occurred on the purely sociological level. At least a redefinition 
of sociology might have emerged with a frank admission of the 
limitations inherent in the scientific method as well as its ad- 
vantages. Certainly each group might well have agreed to label 
their not infrequent excursions into social philosophy just that. 

Catholics, perhaps more than non-Catholics, have tended to 
this position, as indicated by Father Murray’s frank statement. 
Although some social scientists do make an effort to distinguish 
between science and ethics, it is more of a rating scale than an 
impartial division. Again to quote Bowman: 

Yet one encounters scientists who are not content to let the 
matter rest here. In accordance with the intolerance and 
prejudice of partisanship noted above, aspersions are cast 
upon the study of ethics, while ethical convictions are viewed 
with alarm and distrust.'* 

In such a climate of opinion the status of the Catholic soci- 
ologist would inevitably be a low one. To what extent did this 
then force a withdrawal? Certainly it is clear that Catholic 
sociologists have not influenced sociological thought in America 
if conclusions reached by Professor Hobbs in The Claims of 
Sociology: A Critique of Textbooks are correct. He points out 
some of the areas of sociological emphasis in texts by non- 
Catholics: 

11 Claude Bowman, “Must the Social Sciences Foster Moral Skepti- 
cism?,” American Sociological Review, 10:6. 

12 Tbid. 
13 [bid. 
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Educational practices and principles which involve discipline 
or drill and the teaching of traditional beliefs about the 
government, the family or the economic system (are con- 
sidered) as inefficient and harmful. 

Family stability is not affected by an increase in social accept- 
ance of divorce, which is more nearly a harbinger of family 
reorganization than an index of disorganization. 

Since different societies have contrasting social controls, 
none of these are any better than others.’ 


Out of 129 books studied, forty-one emphasized the desira- 
bility of increased birth control.*® 

There have, of course, been Catholic protests, and while 
not unjustified, protests are at best negative contributions. Fur- 
thermore, if this is all that is heard from the other side, there is 
a tendency to think of the opposition group as merely that. 
There is, however, one important question raised by Father J. 
E. Coogan in protesting a review of Father Murray’s introduc- 
tory text. He asked whether the American Sociological Society 
had an official social philosophy, departure from which was 
to be considered heretical.’*° This would appear to be one of 
the chief sources of disagreement. In view of the tendency of 
some non-Catholic sociologists to air their social philosophies, 
they must be prepared to permit others the same opportunity, 
or to eschew such a practice themselves. Actually it has not 
worked out this way. A certain brand of social philosophy has 
become an almost integral part of American sociology, so much 
so that it has erroneously been identified as sociology, at least 
by laymen. Furthermore such a philosophy is enhanced by the 
magic of reputed science. 

Under these circumstances the field of sociology becomes sus- 
pect in the eyes of many Catholics, and the low status of sociology 
from this viewpoint results in a low status for the Catholic 
sociologist even among Catholics. Father E. Axer, S.J., writing 
of population problems in Japan complained: 


In general in the textbooks and teachings even of our Cath- 
olic sociologists, you find very little about the right interna- 
tional order and consequently about the obligations of na- 
tions and statesmen to try to bring this order about accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and charity. 


14A, H. Hobbs, The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Textbooks, 
(Harrisburg: Stackpole, 1952), p. 169. 

15 Ibid., p. 108. 

16 The American Sociological Review, 12:737-738. 
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Catholic sociologists at least should investigate the “right” 
of land-rich nations to keep hungry people out of the un- 
developed lands in their own interior.... 

Can we blame the pagan sociologist for advocating these 
means when our Catholic sociologists hardly even discuss 
such international social problems, much less forcefully 
propose just solutions? 


And in the last quote from this article: 


As in the neo-pagan countries of the West which produced 
a Mrs. Sanger, so also in the still pagan country of Japan, it 
is the pseudo-scientist, the economist, the sociologist, the 
medical man, in general the pseudo-intellectual, who raises 
his voice in defense of birth control... .17 


Note here you have a definition of the role of the Catholic 
sociologist by a Catholic. He should determine “the right”; he 
should “forcefully propose just solutions.” To many scholars 
the determination of rights appears to be a matter of ethics, 
not sociology, and the proposing of just solutions comes under 
the heading of social philosophy. In his excellent analysis, “‘Cath- 
olic Responsibilities in Sociology,” Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpat- 
rick, S.J., has cited this problem. 


In the first place, Catholics have a tendency to allow their 
Faith and their philosophy to substitute for knowledge that 
can only be gained through competent empirical reearch. 
This attitude consistently appears in Catholic writing, and 
more consistently in the minds of many Catholic students. 
They seek a theological answer to an event before they have 
tried to explain it in empirical terms. Granted that every 
event has an ultimate theological meaning, this seeking too 
quickly for the theological explanation before they thorough- 
ly understand the nature of the situation, may get a theo- 
logical explanation to a situation which does not even exist.** 


In other words what many Catholics appear to be seeking 
from sociology, is social philosophy, and not obtaining it, they 
spurn the field and its practitioners. If a Catholic sociologist 
attempts a purely sociological investigation and, in so far as 
it is possible, holds in abeyance his philosophical predilections, 
he is likely to be stigmatized by Catholics as a secularist, or at 
least his work is ignored or discounted. Again Father Fitzpat- 
rick has come to grips with this problem: 


17 Integrity, 6:12-15. 
18 Thought, XX VI:389-391. 
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Catholics, like most other religious people, may develop 
something of a resentment against social scientists — a 
depreciation of them because they seem to substitute a social 
science for knowledge which can only come from Faith or 
true philosophy. They are “secularists” or “Rationalists.” 
They believe that all things can be reduced to empirical in- 
vestigation and explained by scientific formulae. 

As a result of this attitude, Catholics may take a strange 
view of many of the best-laid plans of the social scientist.’ 


Such an attitude can never be changed until the function and 
scope of sociology is clearly and unequivocally determined. At 
the present time considerable confusion exists. The questionable 
status of sociology itself among Catholics stems in no small part 
from the tendency to expect ethical judgments from the sociolo- 
gists, and at the same time to focus Catholic attention upon the 
statements of those non-Catholic sociologists which run counter 
to Catholic theology and philosophy. Two unfortunate conse- 
quences follow; first, such material is assumed to be the major 
content of sociology; second, this material is likewise assumed 
to be the only sociology existent in the United States. Actually 
the major conflicts between Catholic and non-Catholic sociologists 
exist primarily in the field of social philosophy, not sociology. 
Furthermore, such a dichotomy as Catholic and non-Catholic 
sociologist is a false one, because some non-Catholic sociologists 
do not subscribe to the social philosophy apparently ascribed to 
them by such a dichotomy. Lastly, some areas of sociology are 
completely disassociated from social philosophy and no such con- 
flict could exist; for example, “The Role Conception Inventory : 
A Tool for Research in Social Psychology” by Annabelle Bender 
Motz.?° 

A somewhat different example of the Catholic sociologist’s low 
status is found in the quote already cited from Professor O’Neil. 
This appears to hold some hidden value judgments. First, is it 
true “in the eyes of the world in general” that distinguished 
“Catholic educators, scholars, writers will be laymen”? What- 
ever truth exists in this remark is traceable to the fact that not 
infrequently priests and religious thoroughly trained in certain 
fields, but especially sociology, are diverted into other areas. In 
some cases this may be essential for the good of the Church or 
the community, but in other cases it is an indication of the low 


19 Tbid. 
20 The American Sociological Review, 17:465-470. 
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esteem in which this field is held. In other instances time require- 
ments necessary for high calibre research are not permitted. 

Is it true that laymen will be on the faculties of public or well 
endowed private non-Catholic institutions? If so, only two ex- 
planations appear pertinent. One is economic, in that better 
salaries are reputedly available in secular institutions. If this 
is true, it is so only with some exceptions. Furthermore, such 
an explanation seems to hark back to the now thoroughly re- 
pudiated theory of the economic man. The other explanation is 
more important. Prestige is more frequently associated with 
membership on the faculties of public or private non-Catholic 
colleges and universities. There is some truth to this, but it is 
an admission which clearly points up the minority status of 
Catholics in general. In other words complete acceptance by the 
non-Catholic group somehow or other enhances one’s prestige 
even within the Catholic group. 


John Cogley appears to have expressed this attitude well: 


Occasionally, as with the books of Father Merton or Bishop 
Sheen, some cultural expression of Catholicism breaks out 
of the ghetto and passes into the “secular” stream — and 
then Catholics are pleased, and, if truth be told, a little 
flattered.”' 


Since Catholic sociologists have achieved little of this, they 
neither please nor flatter the Catholic group. 

Here it is one comes to grips with an essential problem of 
American Catholicism. Is it a guilt feeling over such an attitude 
that prompts an overt enthusiasm over even mediocre Catholic 
achievements, to stifle a hidden but more objective appraisal of 
them? Is it this attitude that unduly swells Catholic pride at 
the conversion of some famous scholar, author, or even celebrity 
to the Church? Is this why an outstanding person’s accomplish- 
ments in the field of sports, motion pictures or even war, become 
doubly important when the adjective Catholic can be prefixed 
to the name? In other words, do Catholics bask in the reflected 
glory to soften their minority status? 

Here the point of focus is a narrower one restricted to Cath- 
olic scholars and even more specifically to Catholic sociologists. 
When all has been said that can be said about the low status of 
the latter imposed by philosophical differences with many, but 
not all, non-Catholic sociologists, and the attitudes of Catholics 


21 Commonweal, LVII:250. 
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themselves, there remains one important area of inquiry. To 
what extent have Catholic sociologists themselves been respon- 
sible for the current situation? The progress of any science is 
intimately dependent upon the excellence of research done in it. 
Have Catholic sociologists made the kinds of contributions that 
might well be expected of them? Eschewing what could only 
degenerate into value judgments and injured feelings of pro- 
fessional pride, one can state with little fear of contradiction that 
there simply has not been enough research, even if one were to 
conclude that all that has been done was excellent. 


Secondly,/have the members of this society kept in active 
touch with sociological developments generally? Or to phrase it 
differently, have they associated themselves with non-Catholic 
sociologists in national and regional conventions? Such associa- 
tion can only be productive for both groups concerned. \To the 
extent that such an association is avoided for fear of non-accept- 
ance or semi-acceptance, it can only result in a ghetto sociology, 
a true indication of minority status. It is perhaps needless to 
remind sociologists that stimulation results from the cross min- 
gling of persons who differ. They have a contribution to make; 
Catholics have one to give. 

Third, there is an inevitable question, perhaps already in the 
minds of many. What is the function of the American Catholic 
Sociology Society? Recently John Cogley, writing in Common- 
weal, has criticized Catholic separation into academic societies 
paralleling those of secular society. It would be futile to brush 
off Mr. Cogley’s charge as of no pertinence for this society. The 
degree of pertinence depends not on the mere existence of the 
society, but on the meaning it holds for its members. If it meant 
complete alienation from the largest organized group of profes- 
sional sociologists in America, it could serve no useful purpose. 
It was never supposed to mean that, and Reverend Ralph Gal- 
lagher in his first presidential address said, ““We have no inten- 
tion of becoming advocates of intellectual isolation. We are affili- 
ated with the American Sociological Society.” 22 Furthermore, 
for a number of years this society met in the same place and 
approximately at the same time as the American Sociological 
Society, in such a way as to permit members to attend sessions 
of both. 


At the present time there is a particular need for this society. 


22 Report of the American Catholic Sociological Society, 1938, p. 62. 
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Since not only Catholic sociologists but sociology itself appears 
to suffer such a low status in Catholic circles, this organization 
can become a bridge, not a ghetto. It is responsible for whatever 
influence sociology has in Catholic circles, although admittedly 
slight. This bridge should extend to our non-Catholic colleagues 
on one side, our Catholic people on the other. Perhaps as this 
bridge is raised, so too will be the status of sociology and its 
Catholic practitioners. 
JOHN J. KANE 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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COUNT ALBERT DE MUN: HIS THEORY 
OF THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


During discussions of the social encyclicals, the question is 
sometimes raised as to what Catholics had been doing about 
labor problems before Rerum novarum and how they actually 
put its directives into practice afterwards. Count Albert de 
Mun (1841-1914) is one of the French pioneers in the Catholic 
Social Movement who might be mentioned in this regard, since 
he helped both to prepare the way for the encyclical and to carry 
out its recommendations through his work as an organizer, 
legislator, orator, and journalist. This paper presents a brief 
sketch of De Mun’s career, discusses his theory of the aposto- 
late and concludes by pointing out his significance for our own 
day.' 


Biographical Sketch 


Albert de Mun was born of an aristocratic family with a 
tradition of strong faith, military service, and social responsi- 
bility.2 Until his thirtieth year his life followed a familiar 
pattern of military training and army service, but his experi- 
ences in the Franco-Prussian War and during the suppression 
of the Commune were a turning-point in his life. These crises 
brought him a new awareness of the importance of his faith; 
and while a prisoner in Germany he was inspired by what he 
learned of the work of Bishop von Ketteler for the laboring 
people. On his return to France, De Mun witnessed some of the 
worst horrors of the civil war. He was appalled by the bitter 


1This paper is based upon the writer’s doctoral dissertation, The 
Organized Social Apostolate of Albert de Mun (Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1952). 


2 The most important reference on De Mun’s life is his own volume, 
Ma vocation sociale (7th ed.; Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1909). Among other 
noteworthy sources are: Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J., “Le Comte Albert 
de Mun,” Etudes, CXLI (octobre 1914), 25-52; Jacques Piou, Le Comte 
Albert de Mun: Sa vie publique (Paris: Spes, 1935); and Joseph Za- 
manski, Albert de Mun (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1942). The account of 
De Mun’s work in Parker T. Moon, The Labor Problem and the Social 
Catholic Movement in France (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921) is 
outstanding among English references. A recent popular treatment may 
be found in Thomas P. Neill, They Lived the Faith (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1951). 
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violence of the conflict between the workers and the upper 
classes, impressed by the fervor of the insurgents for their cause, 
and grieved by the apathy and indifference of the more privileged 
groups to the workers’ problems. Profoundly moved, he re- 
solved to devote his life to serving the workers and bringing 
them back to the Church. 

Through the influence of Maurice Maignen, director of a 
club for young Catholic workers in Paris, De Mun chose this 
means of working for social reconciliation and for the rechris- 
tianization of France. He helped to found the Oeuvre des Cercles 
catholiques d’ouvriers (“Organization of Catholic Workingmen’s 
Clubs” — referred to henceforth simply as the “Oeuvre”). This 
combined a twofold apostolate. It formed committees among 
men of the upper classes who would work for social reform and 
sponsor clubs for workers. It called on the workers, through 
participation in these clubs, to promote their own moral and 
material well-being and to exercise a Christian influence on their 
associates. De Mun’s personal magnetism and oratorical elo- 
quence, together with the aid of fellow-officers, relatives, and 
friends inspired by his enthusiasm, resulted in unhoped-for suc- 
cess in the early years of the Oewvre. Launched in 1872, it en- 
listed eighteen thousand members within three years; a decade 
later the figure was nearly fifty thousand. Forced to choose be- 
tween his army career and the apostolate, De Mun resigned his 
commission in 1875. As general secretary of the Oeuvre he 
traveled throughout France organizing new committees and 
clubs, pilgrimages, retreats, annual congresses, and regional 
assemblies. 

Count de Mun contributed to the preparation for Rerum 
novarum in varied ways. From 1887 to 1891 he helped Léon 
Harmel organize the “labor pilgrimages” which brought tens of 
thousands of French workingmen to Rome, first to plead with 
Pope Leo XIII to intervene on their behalf and finally to thank 
him for the encyclical. Through his participation in the delibera- 
tions of the Fribourg Union, De Mun helped to clarify the issues 
the Pope was asked to settle. And at the Holy Father’s request, 
he prepared a personal memorandum summarizing his own 
thinking on the social question. 

In addition to his work as an organizer, De Mun promoted 
social reforms and defended the Church as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to which he was elected regularly, with 
the exception of two brief interludes, from 1876 until his death 
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in 1914. He played a prominent role in the struggle for French 
social laws, many of which were concrete applications of the 
principles stated in Rerum novarum. His proposals for reforms 
met violent opposition; many Catholics called him a socialist and 
questioned his orthodoxy. But the appearance of the encyclical 
meant a triumphant vindication of his social program. 

De Mun’s preeminent success as an orator was recognized 
by his reception into the Académie francaise in 1898. Four years 
later, after his unsparing struggles to prevent the closing of 
Catholic schools by the anticlerical administration, his physicians 
warned him that, because of a severe heart condition, he would 
risk his life if he spoke in public again. Thus, at the age of 
sixty-one, he turned to a new profession, journalism, and con- 
tinued his efforts on behalf of the Church and the workers with 
flaming articles which spread his influence more than ever. At 
the time of his death, De Mun was described as the most widely 
read French journalist.’ 


De Mun’s Theory of the Apostolate 


Count de Mun’s goal was to reestablish the social reign of 
Christ in the laws and institutions of France. The fundamental 
elements of the plan for his social apostolate remained the same 
for over forty years: he fought against individualism and secu- 
larism as basic destructive forces and against socialism as a 
false remedy. He sought a solution for the evils of his time in 
the devotion of the privileged classes to the working people and 
in associations inspired with Christian principles. With added 
experience, he clarified his program for occupational organiza- 
tions and advocated social legislation as well. His militant Cath- 
olic faith was the essential unifying element in all his activities. 


De Mun’s apostolate sprang from his conviction that Chris- 
tian principles must be applied in public as well as in private life, 
that being a follower of Christ meant loving others as brothers. 
The role of members of the Oeuvre was, he insisted, that of being 
apostles and making apostles; they must convert themselves to 
their social duty and then by love, sacrifice, and confidence in 
God, win others. As Mare Sangnier phrased it, De Mun’s bold- 
ness consisted simply in his having had the courage to follow 


3 Piou, op. cit., p. 238. Cf. Francois Veuillot, cited in Arthur Saint- 
Pierre, Le Comte Albert de Mun (Montréal: Secrétariat de l’Ecole sociale 
populaire, 1915), p. 54. 
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the actual consequences of Christianity to their logical con- 
clusions.‘ 

Loyalty to the Holy See and close cooperation with the hier- 
archy followed naturally from De Mun’s profound faith and re- 
mained an outstanding characteristic of his apostolate through- 
out his lifetime.° 

De Mun’s condemnation of modern errors. — In view of the 
supernatural orientation of De Mun’s theory, it is not surprising 
that he considered individualism and secularism the basic errors 
responsible for social disorder. Individualism had, he charged, 
destroyed natural social bonds and replaced Christian ideals with 
egoism, antagonism, and the cult of the power of wealth. This 
meant excessive power in the hands of the state since it alone 
was left to control isolated individuals. De Mun blamed economic 
liberalism for debasing human labor to the status of merchan- 
dise, leaving the worker unprotected in an inhuman struggle, 
“a true bargaining with bodies,” which abused the strength of 
men, women, and even children, and destroyed family life.* 
Underlying the economic problem was the more deep-seated 
evil, the denial of the rights of God in the social and political 
order, the separation of divine law and human law. This De 
Mun viewed as the characteristic spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion — a satanic hatred and pride which refused to serve, which 
put the State in the place of God. He thus made the “counter- 
revolution” his watchword. But while De Mun meant by this 
the restoration of Christian principles in French society, most 
Frenchmen identified the term with an attempt to restore the 
Ancien Régime. It seems unfortunate that he clung to a phrase 
which alienated many and caused them to label as reactionary 
his progressive program for social reform because of this 
emphasis on the “counter-revolution.” * 

De Mun regarded socialism as the logical consequence of 
liberalism, the natural reaction to its secularistic doctrines and 


#Marc Sangnier, Albert de Mun (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932), p. 15. 
Cf. De Mun’s statements in Discowrs du Comte Albert de Mun, accom- 
pagnés de notices par Ch. Geoffroy de Grandmaison (7 vols.; Paris: 
Poussielgue, 1888-1904), I, 194, 209-214, 400; IV, 80. This is referred 
to in future notes simply as the “Discours.” 

5 For statements and incidents illustrating De Mun’s loyalty to the 
Holy See, cf. Discours, I, 97-98, 213-214; II, 123-164, and Piou, op. cit., 
pp. 135-137. 

8 Discours, IV, 66. Cf. ibid., III, 45-46; V, 269, 373. 

7 Cf. Discours, I, 44-45, 92-97, 235-238, 263-274, 293-301; II, 286-290; 
and Ma vocation sociale, pp. 70-73, 177-181. 
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oppressive abuses. He condemned it as materialistic in its moral 
principles, collectivistic in its social goal, and revolutionary in 
its methods. Against these elements he proposed Christian Reve- 
lation, occupational organizations, and reconciliation among 
classes based on the recognition of mutual responsibilities. Be- 
cause of his attacks on laissez-faire, he was charged throughout 
his life with being a socialist, despite his frequent explanations 
that he agreed with the socialists only in their criticism of abuses 
and demands for just reforms, but differed profoundly from 
them in regard to their basic principles, ultimate objectives, and 
methods.® 

De Mun predicted that the theories of the socialists could 
not be counteracted by force but only by ideas which would 
answer the problems they raised, only by a constructive program 
to correct the abuses from which socialism sprang. He rejected 
a “policeman’s peace” as inherently powerless. He foretold that 
Catholicism alone, with its plan for a guild system, would have 
an answer that could halt socialism; the struggle in the future 
would be fought between these two forces.® 

The folowing pages describe De Mun’s threefold positive 
program: devotion of the upper classes to the working people, 
the reorganization of society by means of occupational organiza- 
tions, and social legislation to correct abuses. 

De Mun’s positive program for social reform. — Much of 
his apostolate might be described as a crusade to persuade the 
upper classes that their gifts were a trust to be used for God’s 
glory and the common good. He used all his resources to combat 
apathy and indifference, to arouse a sense of social responsibility 
and genuine love for the workers. He called this the dominating 
idea of the Oeuvre. This emphasis on class differences is one of 
the most difficult aspects of De Mun’s approach for modern 
readers; it seems out of keeping with his ideals and with his 
emphasis on the inherent human dignity of the workers. But 
he was a child of his times in this regard; during much of his 
life he tended to consider the workers as children to be loved, 
protected, and aided, instead of seeing them as adults capable 
of self-determination and self-help. As Marc Sangnier expressed 
it, “he goes to the workers: but will never become one of them.” ?° 
While, particularly through the influence of Léon Harmel, De 


8 Discours, V, 279-282, 381; VI, 87-120; VII, 73. 
Tbid., VI, 1-28. 
10 Sangnier, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Mun later stressed more the need for developing leaders from 
among the workers’ own ranks, he still insisted that there re- 
mained a gulf between the rich and the poor, and the latter 
needed both the material and moral cooperation of the more 
privileged classes." 

To prepare Catholics for fulfilling their social duties, De Mun 
pleaded for courses in Christian social economy in Catholic 
schools and for the multiplication of study clubs that discussed 
social questions. Emphasizing that the future of the Catholic 
social movement depended on the preparation of those who would 
be its leaders, De Mun highlighted the signal importance of a 
social education based both on the Church’s teachings and on 
conscientious study of the facts, an education which would form 
men ready to teach, speak, write, and act.’? 

However, despite De Mun’s stress on moral responsibility 
and supernatural objectives, he was far from neglecting prac- 
tical measures for improving the material conditions of the 
workers. His long range solution was the restoration of a 
Christian social order based on occupational organizations; for 
immediate reforms he advocated social legislation. 

De Mun presented the establishment of a guild system as the 
only way to escape the dilemma posed by every social problem: 
“either things must remain in the status quo which no one can 
any longer accept, or there must be recourse to the State.” %* 
Since workers and employers were mobilized in opposing armies, 
the guild alone could reestablisi: neace and safeguard the social 
order by bringing both groups together in a common organization. 

While De Mun first advocated the guild system in his earliest 
speeches in 1872, his practical program developed in successive 
stages. By 1882, his plans had been tested and clarified by 
attempts to put them into practice by employers and workers 
who belonged to the Oewvre and by a free exchange of views in 
the Oeuvre’s Council of Studies among those with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds: priests, factory owners, small shopkeepers, 
scholars, and those in contact with Catholic movements in other 
countries, as well as the workers themselves. De Mun then de- 
scribed the guild as an occupational family administered by a 


11 Cf. Discours, I, 103-107, 516-518; III, 88-89; VI, 141-142; and De 
Mun, La Conqguéte du peuple (10th ed.; Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1908), 
pp. 71-76. 

12 Discours, V, 339-341, 382-383. 

13 De Mun, “Aux lecteurs de l’Association catholique,” L’Association 
catholique, XXXI (15 janvier 1891), 27. 
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council composed of representatives of the employers, the work- 
ers, and of the “privileged classes”: this last group was to have 
the special role of serving as an arbitrating element between 
the other two. De Mun asked for legal recognition for such 
groups formed by private efforts, and suggested that they might 
serve as the basis for a truer representation of divergent in- 
terests in political bodies. Thus he anticipated the later demands 
of Catholic groups for functional representation. But after 
several experiments it was decided to eliminate the representa- 
tives of the upper classes since they had not been willing to serve 
and the employers had not welcomed their intervention.'* 


By 1898, further experience had led De Mun to admit reluc- 
tantly that in practice the antagonism between employers and 
workers had often made it difficult for them to cooperate effec- 
tively in a joint organization so that separate groups had been 
found to be more opportune, especially in large industries. But 
he advocated exploring all possible means of encouraging em- 
ployers and workers to form permanent joint committees for 
discussing occupational problems. However he resisted coercion 
in this sphere; he rejected compulsory arbitration as dictatorial.’ 


The results of these decades of discussions and experiments 
were reflected in the law on occupational organization which De 
Mun and four associates submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
on October 17, 1906.'° This called for self-governing occupational 
groups which would handle collective bargaining, arbitration and 
conciliation, industrial regulations, vocational training, social 
insurance, and welfare programs. It proposed that everyone in 
a given trade — employer, white collar worker, or laborer — 
be registered, and that the total number of those thus registered 
be considered as the occupational body for that industry. Within 
this general body unions might be freely formed, which the 
members of the occupational body could join or not as they 
wished — “free association in the organized occupation.” 


Article nine of the proposed law dealt with occupational 
councils which would represent equally the employers and the 
workers in the industry. The council members were to be elected 


14 Discours, I, 358-385, 378-379, 397-398, 403. 

15 Jbid., V, 350. Cf. De Mun, “Gréves, arbitrage et syndicats,” La 
Réforme sociale, XLI (16 mai 1901), 745-779, especially p. 766. 

18 Journal officiel de la République francaise, Chambre des députés, 
1906, Documents parlementaires, Session ord., 2, pp. 768-771. 

17 Ibid., p. 769. 
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by the local unions, though provision was also made for repre- 
sentation of the non-organized members. These councils were 
to apply general labor legislation to the special conditions in 
each industry in particular regions, formulate industrial regula- 
tions subject to referendum and approval by the Council of 
State, and carry out both judicial and administrative functions. 

But while De Mun insisted on these guild organizations as 
the ideal, he also supported all measures which would mean any 
progress, however limited, toward this objective. He encour- 
aged all antisocialist labor organizations since they not only con- 
tributed toward the corporative goal but also helped to free the 
workers from revolutionary leadership. De Mun consistently 
defended the right of workers to organize and to strike, a posi- 
tion which was extremely unpopular at that time.'® 

Among De Mun’s most notable contributions to social reform 
in France was his decisive support for labor legislation. Through 
his speeches, articles, and organizations, he wielded a powerful 
influence in creating a public opinion favorable to state inter- 
vention to improve working conditions. As spokesman in the 
Chamber of Deputies for the conservatives who favored social 
reform, De Mun introduced many bills and amendments on 
labor questions, served on legislative commissions, and played 
a leading role in the debates on social laws. M. Louis Barthou, 
a socialist premier of France, stated that De Mun had been “the 
collaborator and even sometimes the precursor of all the great 
labor laws of the Republic.’’’’ 

To appreciate how far in advance of his time De Mun’s pro- 
posals were, one must recall the widespread acceptance of eco- 
nomic liberalism during his lifetime and, in particular, the pre- 
dominant influence exerted among French Catholics in social 
and economic questions by the views of Frédéric Le Play and 
Charles Périn, both of whom feared state intervention. For 
example, in the issue for La Réforme sociale (the organ of Le 
Play’s followers) for May 16, 1890, De Mun’s proposals for 
social insurance and the legal restriction of working hours were 


18 Cf. Discours, V, 348-352 (from De Mun’s speech at the 1893 
general assembly of the Oeuvre) and De Mun, Combats d’hier et 
@aujourd’hui (7 vols.; Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1906-1916), V, 307-351, his 
articles on the railroad strike in 1910. (This series is abbreviated hence- 
forth as “Combats.’’) 


19 Louis Barthou, “Albert de Mun,” Revue des deux mondes, XIV (15 


mars 1923), 290. Cf. Charles Brossier, La Pensée sociale d’Albert de Mun 
(Marseille: Publiroc, 1929), p. xii. 
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condemned as socialistic, unnecessary, and positively dangerous 
for industry. His critic advocated moral reform and religious 
means as the only remedy and cited an impressive list of Catholic 
leaders who supported this position.*® But the appearance of 
Rerum novarum the following year gave De Mun authoritative 
support. 

The program of laws which De Mun proposed may seem 
moderate enough today, but three decades passed before many 
of his recommendations were adopted. The reforms he advocated 
included the regulation of hours of work and the prohibition of 
night work for women and children, a fifty-eight hour week with 
a Sunday holiday, four weeks of rest for women after childbirth, 
compulsory accident and sickness insurance, old age pensions 
for farmers and for industrial workers, joint arbitration coun- 
cils, minimum wages for sweatshop industries, encouragement 
of profit-sharing plans and cooperatives, the abolition of child 
labor, the protection of small rural holdings, and international 
cooperation on labor legislation.** 

De Mun’s speeches on behalf of these proposals reflected the 
extensive investigations which he and his associates carried on 
in preparing their campaigns for reform. De Mun quoted lead- 
ing studies on the labor question made in other countries as well 
as in France; he summarized legislative action on parallel issues 
in Europe, England, and the United States. Well-documented 
statistics, precise facts, and graphic examples supported his 
arguments.*? Since both employers and workers came to consult 
him about their problems, he had a fund of practical experiences 
on which to draw. 

A recent writer comments that it was as a social apostle, 
an initiator of labor legislation, and an indefatigable propa- 


20H. de Moly, “La Réglementation du travail en France et les catho- 
liques,” La Réforme sociale, ser. 2, IX (16 mai 1890), 585-606. Cf. Maurice 
Eblé, Les Ecoles catholiques d’économie politique et sociale en France 
(Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1905), p. 189. 

21 Discours, Vols. IV, and V, passim. Cf. Combats, I, 490-497; III, 
196-205, 310-314; IV, 153, 255, 282, 341; V, 369. Parker T. Moon (op. cit., 
pp. 168-165) has a chart listing reforms proposed by Pope Leo XIII in 
Rerum novarum, parallel proposals made by De Mun in the Chamber, and 
French laws accomplishing these reforms completely or in part. Georges 
Guitton, S.J., 1891, Une Date dans Vhistoire des travailleurs (Paris: 
Spes, 1930), pp. 136-138, has an interesting summary of laws proposed 
by French Catholics in Parliament before and after Rerum novarwum. 

22 For example, cf. his speeches during the debates on the law regu- 
lating the labor of women and children in 1890 and 1891, Discours, IV, 
235-802, 363-417. 
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gandist for the guild system that De Mun was “most known and 
most misunderstood, most followed and most attacked, most 
feted and acclaimed, most pursued by lying and calumny.” ** De 
Mun’s fiery eloquence and moving appeals were directed par- 
ticularly to his fellow Catholics who, he insisted, were false to 
their Catholic heritage if they failed to lead the defense of the 
weak and the fight for justice by supporting an intelligent pro- 
gram to meet the needs of their times. His campaigns for social 
legislation played a significant role in the social education of 
French Catholics. De Mun helped to translate Catholic principles 
into a force for social change. 

In summarizing De Mun’s theory of the apostolate reviewed 
above, it must be stressed that its distinctive characteristic was 
its supernatural orientation; his primary goal was the rechris- 
tianization of French society. From this flowed his condemna- 
tion of individualism, secularism, socialism, and his program of 
positive reform. The devotion of the directing classes to the 
people, a pivotal concept in his theory, was but his application 
of Christian principles in this regard. Similarly, he saw the 
guild regime as part of the traditional pattern of Christian in- 
fluence in the social order. And his participation in the debates 
on labor legislation was, as he stated in the Chamber, only the 
fulfillment of his duty as a Christian. 


De Mun’s Significance Today 


Although the need for social legislation has been widely 
recognized and many of the specific reforms De Mun advocated 
are now taken for granted, one reading his speeches today is 
struck by the extent to which his message is still relevant. His 
phrasing may seem somewhat emotional and dramatic to an 
Anglo-Saxon reader of the mid-twentieth century, but the goals 
he sought to achieve and the principles on which he based his 
struggle are of enduring vitality. Some of the methods he used 
in his social apostolate might well be imitated now: workers’ 
study clubs, social investigations of local working conditions, 
contacts with Catholic leaders in other countries, scholarly re- 
search, personal acquaintance with industrialists and workers, 
as well as practical attempts to experiment with industrial coun- 
cils in varied occupations. Most striking of all are the many 
23 Joseph Zamanski, in his biographical note to the recent edition of 


Ma vocation sociale (Paris: P. Lethielleux, n.d.), p. xxviii. 
24 Discours, IV, 80. 
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parallels between the program De Mun suggested for a modern 
guild regime and Pope Pius XI’s statements in Quadragesimo 
anno urging occupational organizations as the basis for Chris- 
tian reconstruction of the social order. De Mun’s attempts to 
translate this program into legislation might aid in clarifying 
current efforts to work out practical steps toward the same goal. 

The influence of De Mun’s organization has continued in- 
directly. While the Oeuvre itself declined in importance before 
the end of the century, its activities occasioned the formation of 
numerous other projects which furthered the social apostolate, 
such as women’s groups, employers’ associations, and study 
clubs. Men who were trained in the Oeuvre founded the Semaines 
sociales, social secretariats, societies of mutual aid, agricultural 
syndicates, credit societies, and a host of similar activities.2> The 
most important of the organizations founded by De Mun in rela- 
tion to the Oewvre was the Association catholique de la jeunesse 
francaise. While he established this group in 1886 to recruit 
young members for the Oeuvre’s committees, it quickly outgrew 
its original purpose and developed a much broader program. 
Before De Mun’s death its membership total had reached one 
hundred twenty thousand. It is today the central Catholic Action 
organization for young people in France.”* 

In an effort to organize united opposition by Catholic deputies 
to the anticlerical measures of the French Republic at the turn 
of the century, De Mun cooperated with Jacques Piou in found- 
ing the Action libérale populaire. This was the forerunner of 
the Mouvement républicain populaire, the Christian Democratic 
party in France today.’ 

Porter aptly states of De Mun that while “his fight was for 
the most part against disheartening odds, and disappointments 
and failures were usually his reward, . . . one can trace to his 
long struggle the upsurging vitality of Catholic Social Action 
and of French Catholic youth today.” ** 

Count Albert de Mun provides a living demonstration of 


25 Zamanski, in his note to Ma vocation sociale, pp. xxx—xxxi. 

26 Cf. Joseph Brugerette, Le Prétre frangais et la société contem- 
poraine (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1935-1938), III, 721-730. 

27 Cf. Alfred Cobban, “The Political Evolution of France Since 
Liberation,” International Affairs, XXIV (April 1948), 201, and Rudolph 
Heberle, Social Movements (New York: D. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1951), p. 327. 


28 Richard L. Porter, S.J., “Albert de Mun and Social Catholicism,” 
Historical Bulletin, XVIII (January 1940), 42. 
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what recent papal statements have repeatedly called for — 
participation by Catholics in public affairs in the interest of 
social justice.*® His emphasis upon the significance of a Cath- 
olic education and the responsibility such a training carries with 
it; his insistence that this preparation should include an under- 
standing of social problems and of Catholic social principles; his 
concern with the forming of Catholic lay leaders; his constant 
demand for united, organized action by Catholics to meet the 
needs of their time and to convince public opinion of the truth 
and practical efficacy of a Christian solution for these needs; 
and, finally and most characteristically, his appeal for justice, 
charity, and devotion — all these phases of his message present 
a vital challenge to those whose task it is today to carry on the 
social apostolate. 
SISTER MIRIAM, O.S.U. 

Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


29 Cf. L’Osservatore Romano, March 28, 1948, p. 1, and October 15-16, 
1951, pp. 1-2. 
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VERSTEHENDE SOCIOLOGY’ 


One of the most important developments of sociology in Ger- 
many came to be known as “Verstehende Soziologie,” whose basic 
viewpoint was that the processes of interaction could be genuine- 
ly understood only through insight (Verstehen) into the behavior 
of people. This movement began with the philosophy of Dilthey. 

WILHELM DILTHEY (1831-1911) was a philosopher and stu- 
dent of society and culture who was severely critical of Comte’s 
conception of sociology as too broad and “externalistic.” He was 
the founder of the German “Lebensphilosophie” or philosophy of 
life which has some affinity with the French philosopher Berg- 
son’s vitalist philosophy and the American philosopher William 
James’s pragmatism. Like Bergson and James he was an in- 
tuitist and anti-rationalist. His best-known work is: Einleitung 
in die Geisteswissenschaften: Versuch einer Grundlegung fiir 
das Studium der Gesellschaft und der Geschichte (Introduction 
to the Sciences of Man: the Study of Society and History, 1883). 

Denying that life can be explained by any abstraction such as 
Hegel’s Volksgeist or mechanistic analysis into supposed ele- 
ments, like that of Comte and Schaeffle, but can only be under- 
stood by reflection and introspection, Dilthey drew a distinction 
between the Geisteswissenschaften and Naturwissenschaften, 
that is, between the social sciences dealing with man, such as 
sociology and history, and the natural sciences such as physics 
and chemistry. The natural sciences, according to him, merely de- 
scribe and conceptualize (begreifen), whereas the social sciences 
dealing with ends and values aim to understand (verstehen). 
A mere “natural science” approach to society at large cannot 
lead to “understanding.” The social sciences, since they are con- 
cerned with human beings, presuppose a psychological and even 
biographical study of individuals. He considered such a study a 
return to concrete reality and existence and away from the 
abstractions of Hegel. Since it was impossible, according to him, 
to discover any unchanging truths, he held that one could only 
study and classify the various systems of thought or “Welt- 
anschauungen” as they appeared in the course of history. Grow- 


1 Portion of a book by the authors, entitled Western Social Thought, 
now in press (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee). 
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ing out of man’s thinking, feeling, and desiring, each such Welt- 
anschauung according to Dilthey, contains the following ele- 
ments: 1) Beliefs about the real world; 2) Value judgments, 
expressing likes and dislikes; 3) Complexes of principles, duties, 
desires and aversions. Dilthey can also be considered one of 
the contributors to what later came to be known as “Wissens- 
soziologie” (the sociology of knowledge). ; 

Dilthey’s distinction between natural and social sciences was 
carried a step further by his fellow philosopher HEINRICH 
RICKERT (1863-1936). In his Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwis- 
senschaft (Cultural Science and Natural Science, 1898), and Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (The Limi- 
tations of Natural Science Concepts, 1902), both contributions 
to methodology, Rickert regarded history as dealing with unique 
facts and hence not a science, and distinguished the social from 
the natural sciences on the basis that while these avoid con- 
cepts of value, the social sciences must take values into account 
in order to understand social reality. 

The most important sociologists who developed this new 
method were Max Weber and Werner Sombart. 

MAX WEBER (1864-1920) is sometimes considered to have 
been the most important recent figure in German sociology. He 
began his university career in the history of law, but became 
professor of economics at the University of Freiburg in 1893, 
going to the University of Heidelberg in 1896, where a fellow 
professor, Ernest Troeltsch, who became one of his best friends, 
influenced his change of interest to sociology, and was in turn 
influenced by him. After a breakdown of health in 1900 he 
engaged in scholarly writing as well as in politics. He had con- 
siderable influence in drafting the Constitution of the Weimar 
Republic, and was opposed to the acceptance of the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles. He did not resume teaching until 1918, when he 
spent a summer as visiting professor at the University of Vienna 
and then accepted a professorship in economics at the University 
of Munich. A highly cultivated man, he travelled widely in 
Europe and the United States, where he was invited to present 
a paper on the rural economy in Germany at the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences in St. Louis in 1904. He was one of the 
founders of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie (German 
Sociological Society) . 

Of Max Weber’s many scholarly works in history, philosophy, 
economics, and sociology, sociologists will find the following of 
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most interest to them:? Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist 
des Kapitalismus, first published in the Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, Vols. XX, XXI, 1904—5, a journal which 
Weber edited with Sombart from 1903 (reprinted in Vol. I of 
the collected essays, and translated as The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism in 1930) ; Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 
2 vols. (Economics and Society); Part III of Grundriss der 
Sozialékonomie, 1921 (translated in part as The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization, 1947); Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Religionssoziologie, 3 vols. (Collected Essays on the Sociology 
of Religion, 1920-21) ; Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Soziologie und 
Sozialpolitik (Collected Essays on Sociology and Social Policy, 
1924) ; Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Sozial und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte (Collected Essays on Social and Economic History, 
1924) 

Die Protestanische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus 
was inspired by Troeltsch and was intended as a piece of his- 
torical research. Viewing religion as a set of ethical ideals, 
Weber undertook to show the reciprocal influence of ethical 
and economic factors on each other, modifying the one-sided 
Marxian analysis. He came to the conclusion that the attitude of 
the Calvinists and other Protestant sects toward commercial 
activity and money acted as the driving force behind the develop- 
ment of capitalist ecor omics. After Troeltsch had taken up the 
challenge in his Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen, by examining the thesis in greater detail, Weber went 
on to study the churches and sects with the aid of the “ideal 
types” or “type constructs” which he had meanwhile developed, 
in order to see by a comparative study of many cultures how 
economic ethics influenced the development of economic systems. 
Later R. H. Tawney in England wrote his Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism (1926) to further clarify the thesis.‘ Thus Weber 


2 A biography and bibliography of Weber is to be found in the memoir 
by his wife: Marianne Weber: Max Weber: ein Lebensbild, 1926. 


3 Some of the essays have been translated, e.g.: Max Weber on the 
Methodology of the Social Sciences (1949); From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (1946). 


4 More recently this Weber-Troeltsch-Tawney thesis was tempered by 
the Italian Amintore Fanfani, who in Cattolicesimo e protestantesimo nella 
formazione storica del capitalismo, 1934 (translated as Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Capitalism, 1935), pointed out some of the anti- 
acquisitive and anti-usury ideas of Protestant reformers which are much 
like those of Catholic moralists and theologians. Fanfani also wrote: La 
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initiated one form of the branch of sociology known as the so- 
ciology of religion. 

More important for sociological theory is Weber’s develop- 
ment of typological studies. He initiated these studies with 
Wirtschaft und Geselischaft and continued them in many other 
essays, especially in the collection Wissenschaftslehre (1922). 
He began Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, his most important, 
though uncompleted, theoretical work, with a number of defini- 
tions essential to his thesis, elaborating their meanings later. 
Sociology, he wrote, is “the science which aims at an interpreta- 
tion and understanding of social action, and thus to give a casual 
explanation of its course and effects” (Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schajt, p. 1). Like Durkheim, he thought of sociology as the 
study of the concrete facts of society or social facts. But among 
the social facts to be studied he included the motives, intentions, 
and attitudes which explain human behavior, separated, how- 
ever, from the observer’s own value judgment about these social 
facts. 

According to Weber, human action is “intentional” in the 
sense that it has some kind of meaning for the acting individual, 
and it is social when referred to the behavior of others and con- 
ditioned by that behavior (cf. ibid., p. 11). It is necessary for 
sociologists to examine the act of behavior itself, both in its overt 
expression and in its intrinsic meaning. For this purpose, social 
behavior may be divided into four classes, viz. (ibid., p. 17) : 1) 
Rational-purposeful (zweckrational), using the expected be- 
havior of things and people as means toward the individual’s 
rationally chosen ends; 2) Valuational (wertrational), directed 
toward an absolute value of a moral, religious, or aesthetic char- 
acter; 3) Emotional (affektuell), motivated by the individual’s 
states of feeling; 4) Traditional, the result of habituation. 

These “ideal types” are examples of the heart of Weber’s 
methodology. To understand the intrinsic meaning of social be- 
havior Weber proposed ideal types or constructs as methodologi- 
cal aids to understand which are non-normative, i.e., not ideal 
in any moral sense, but working hypotheses instrumental to an 
understanding of society on the basis of observed types, anal- 
ogous to the theories and hypotheses used in the natural sciences. 
These ideal constructs were to be developed by singling out for 


origini dello spirito capitalistico in Italia (The Origin of the Capitalistic 
Spirit in Italy, 1935). 
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clarity and emphasis one or several aspects of a concrete fact. 
The ideal construct isolates certain components of a situation, 
which would constitute either a purely rational course of action, 
or the logical outcome of an irrational action, and would not be 
a mere “average.” 

Weber always insisted that sociology must be a science of 
observation of facts and not social philosophy, hence it must 
abstract from values, i.e., be wertfrei. While the natural sciences 
exclude meanings and motives and make the discovery of laws 
an end in itself, sociology studies social activities from the stand- 
point of their meanings and motives, in order to gain insight 
into the causal relationships between historic events. 

After stating these principles of method, in Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft Weber analyzed social relations, such as are to be 
found in “open” or “closed” (restricted or unrestricted) primary 
groups (Vergemeinschaftungen) , based upon a subjective feeling 
of belonging; secondary groups (Vergesellschaftungen), based 
upon an adjustment or union of interests (these two recall the 
distinction of Tonnies between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft) ; 
associations (Verbdnde) with a leader and an administrative 
staff to guarantee order; and relationships characterized by con- 
flict. He made a special study of economic corporate groups, of 
the social division of labor, and of authority (legal, traditional, 
and “charismatic,” by which he signified the manifestation by an 
individual of some exceptional qualities or power over others, 
such as possessed by chieftains, kings, and priests). He also 
investigated social stratification in the European class structure 
and in several historical cultures. 

Weber made studies in each of the several branches of his 
classification of sociology: the sociology of religion, the sociology 
of economic life, the sociology of law, the sociology of political 
life, in which he paid especial attention to bureaucracy, tradi- 
tion, and “charisma.” In the study of political life he was partly 
influenced by Karl Marx, to whose economic materialism he 
added a political and military materialism, though he wanted to 
keep political power distinct from the economic. He used Marx’s 
historical method. 

WERNER SOMBART (1863-1941), the second important name 
in the development of Verstehende sociology does not differ much 
from Weber in his theoretical position. After taking his doc- 
torate at the University of Berlin in 1880, he first taught at the 
University of Breslau, then at the Berlin Handelshochschule, and 
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from 1917 at the University of Berlin. His chief theoretical 
work was Die drei Nationalékonomien (The Three National 
Economics, 1930), although he is best known for Der moderne 
Kapitalismus (Modern Capitalism, 1902, revised 3 vols., 1916-17, 
1927).° Other works include Die Juden und das Wirtschafts- 
leben, 1911 (translated as The Jews and Modern Capitalism, 
1913) ; Luxus und Kapitalismus, 1912 (translated as Luxury 
and Capitalism, 1938) ; Krieg und Kapitalismus (War and Capi- 
talism, 1912) ; Der Bourgeois, 1913 (translated as The Quintes- 
sence of Capitalism, 1925); Soziologie, 1923 (a collection of 
essays); Von Menschen (On Man, 1938). His first work: 
Sozialismus und sozial Bewegung (Socialism and Social Move- 
ment, 1896) was favorable to socialism, but when he revised 
it in 1924 as Der proletarische Sozialismus (Proletarian Social- 
ism) he had become anti-socialist. In his Deutscher Sozialismus, 
1934 (translated as A New Social Philosophy, 1937) he showed 
strong leanings to Nazism. 


Sombart adopted the position of Dilthey and Rickert on the 
necessity of “understanding” human behavior, and Weber on the 
formation of an ideal type or construct. He also had Weber’s 
interest in politics and history, and especially in economics. As 
he showed in his Die drei Nationalékonomien, he conceived of 
three basic methods for studying sociology: 1) in terms of meta- 
physics and ethics, like Aristotle, the scholastics, Adam Mueller, 
Spann an others; 2) the “natural scientific”; and 3) the method 
of Geisteswissenschaft as conceived by Dilthey and Rickert. Like 
these, he adopted the method of verstehen in order to grasp the 
meaning of social behavior. In the process of verstehen, he said, 
a complex of meanings emerges because of the organic character 
of any system of meanings; while any so-called laws have merely 
heuristic value for the social scientist. 

In the final edition of Der moderne Kapitalismus, Sombart 
reacted against the materialism of Marx and interpreted the 
growth of capitalism as the result of a certain “spirit” or human 
attitude, the bourgeois spirit of enterprise and acquisitiveness, 
characterized by a competitive will to power and the “virtues” 
of thrift, frugality, industry, and calculation. One of his last 
contributions to sociology makes a plea for “‘nod-sociology” based 


5 Condensed by E. L. Nussbaum as History of the Economic Institu- 
tions of Modern Europe (1933). 
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on the premise that “all society is mind, and all mind is society.” ° 

Versthende sociology has been fruitful of later studies, espe- 
cially in Germany. In the United States Professor Talcott Par- 
sons of Harvard University has made a specialty of bringing 
the work of Weber before American sociologists,’ and the use 
of “ideal types” in methodology is now frequent. 


Eva J. ROSS AND ERNEST KILZER 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


6 “Sociology: What it is and What it ought to be — An Outline for 
a Nod-Sociology,” 1936, translated in The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LV, No. 2, September 1949. 


7Cf. his translation of The Protestant Ethie and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1930); his introduction (pp. 3-86) 
to Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans- 
lated by A. M. Henderson and T. Parsons (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947); and his two books: The Structure of Social Action (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1987), and Essays in Sociological Theory 
Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949). 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society was held at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
from December 28 to 30, 1952. The Executive Council is appreciative of 
the efforts of those who appeared on the program, of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements, and of the officers of Marquette University for their 
contributions to the success of the convention. 


Two items presented at the Business Meeting are of interest to all 
members. The following resolution was read by Sister Mary Liguori, 
B.V.M., Chairman of the Committee on Awards: 


An award of $100 shall be made annually (but withheld any year in 
which there is no adequate publication of creditable dimensions in 
the field of sociology) to a person or persons who have been selected 
by a committee of five members appointed by the President at the 
annual business meeting to be known as the “Committee on Awards” 
(the selection not subject to Executive Council veto and not to be 
made for text books or for those largely edited or for dissertations 
per se) for a sociological contribution made by a member of the society 
and published in the calendar year between October 15 to October 14 
immediately preceding the business meeting. 


This resolution was accepted. 


Sister Mary Canisia, 8.S.N.D., Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, read the slate prepared by her Committee. It was accepted. 


President: Reverend Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J. 
1st Vice-President: Dr. C. J. Nuesse 
2nd Vice-President: Sister Loretta Marie 
Executive Secretary: Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J. 
Executive Council: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M. 
Dr. John J. Kane 
Reverend Ernest Kilzer, 0.S.B. 
Sister Miriam Theresa 
Dr. Rudolph E. Morris 
Dr. Eva J. Ross 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS 


$4,807.37 
Expenditures: Printing, five editions ............... $1,841.60 
Office supplies and expense .......... 695.05 
Book Review Editor 80.00 
Convention expenses (1951) ......... 75.00 
Executive Council meeting .......... 25.00 
3,059.71 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS 


December 1951 December 1952 
Constituent members ..........s00. 269 265 
Institutional members ............. 42 49 


In December 1951, there were 226 subscribers to the REVIEW as com- 
pared with 261 subscribers in December 1952. 


University of Notre Dame, Indiana. Dr. John J. Kane will succeed 
Father Murray, C.S.C., as head of the Department of Sociology at Notre 
Dame in September. According to present plans Father Murray, who is 
completing 25 years as department-head, will continue to teach in the 
department. Mr. Kane, a member of the department since 1948, holds a 
Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. He is a contributor to this 
REVIEW as well as to the American Sociological Review among others and 
is the author of Marriage and the Family, a textbook now in use in many 
college courses in The Family. Last year he was President of the A.C.S.S. 

Hugh P. O’Brien, formerly director of the Curriculum in Correctional 
Administration, is Clemency Secretary in the new Republican administra- 
tion in Indiana and is expected to play an important role in the reorganiza- 
tion of the State’s penal affairs. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien, well-known author of numerous books and 
articles on religious and social problems and formerly Lecturer in Soci- 
ology, will direct a graduate seminar on Religion and Social Policies start- 
ing in September. Fr. O’Brien has a Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. 

Rev. John E. Coogan, 8.J., Director, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, lectured to the Sociology Club recently on “Crime and 
Individual Responsibility.” He reported on the controversy stirred up by 
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his recent articles on this subject in Federal Probation. The annual De- 
partmental Employment Bulletin listing those with advanced Notre Dame 
degrees seeking positions was mailed in March. 
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United Nations, N. Y. Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, announced the allocation of $451,- 
720 from the $2,900,000 Ford Foundation Grant for Refugees, of which 
he is the Administrator, for 23 refugee-aid projects of four international 
voluntary agencies and their affiliated national societies. 

This group of allocations — the second to be announced since the Fund 
was put at the UN High Commissioner’s disposal — will provide financial 
aid for refugee students in Greece and the German Federal Republic; voca- 
tional training for young people in Trieste, Austria and Germany; the 
creation of a small farm loan fund in Austria; the setting up of a community 
center in a new settlement in Germany; the completion of building pro- 
grams in Germany and Austria; other projects to help refugees become 
socially and economically established in their new countries; and the pro- 
motion of resettlement overseas. 

With the publication of the second list of allocations, a total of $1,010,- 
435 from the Ford Foundation Grant has been authorized for 32 different 
programs of help to refugees. 

The new allocations will go to the World Council of Churches, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Lutheran World Federation or their affiliates in Greece, 
Trieste, the German Federal Republic and Austria. 

Many of the projects will also receive financial aid from governmental 
and private sources. The Commissioner’s office has announced a policy of 
cooperating closely with other bodies interested in refugee work and at- 
tracting financial and technical support for work which deserves to be 
promoted. 


University of Scranton. On December 16, 1952, the University of 
Scranton, presented an Institute on Child Welfare. The Institute con- 
sisted of a luncheon program and a panel discussion. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements was headed by Mr. John J. Baldi, Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology at the University. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon was the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph B. Toomey, the Director of Catholic Charities of the Diocese 
of Syracuse, New York. Monsignor Toomey spoke on “A Basic Child Care 
Program for a Community.” 

Following Monsignor Toomey’s talk, a panel discussion was held to 
consider basic principles in relations to the child care program in Pennsyl- 
vania. Discussants on the program included representatives from the State 
Division of Rural Child Welfare, the Pennsylvania Citizens Associations, 
the Director of Catholic Charities for the Diocese of Scranton, and the 
Director of a local institution for children. 

The speaker was introduced and the panel meeting was presided over 
by the President of the University of Scranton, Very Reverend J. Eugene 
Gallery, S.J. 
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The Catholic University of America. A workshop on The Social 
Sciences in Catholic College Programs will be held at The University June 
12-28, 1953. Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General, and Dr. C. J. Nuesse, 
Dean of School of Social Science, will serve as co-directors. Mornings will 
be devoted to papers and discussions presented to all members of the 
workshop; afternoon seminars will deal with the practical phases of pro- 
grams of instruction in economics, politics, sociology, and theology, and 
with the conduct of programs of concentration. 

Members of the workshop staff include Mother Mary Peter, 0.S.U., 
Dean of the College of New Rochelle; the Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., Fordham University; the Reverend Dominic Hughes, O.P., Pontifical 
Institute of the Angelicum; the Honorable Eugene J. McCarthy, Member 
of Congress; Dr. Paul Mundy, Loyola University; and Sister Thomas 
Albert, O.P., Sister Marie Carolyn, O.P., Dr. Kenneth Bertrand, Dr. John 
T. Croteau, Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld, Dr. Peter Hofstaetter, Dr. Rita 
Lynn, Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Dr. William H. Roberts, and Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Reichert Smith, of the Catholic University of America. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 
Director of Workshops, The Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, 


Scranton, Pa. — Marywood College, Scranton is sponsoring a six-week 
Marriage Institute during Lent. Made up of six lectures in which out- 
standing authorities will discuss aspects of marriage from the economic 
to the religious, the Institute is planned to answer the questions and help 
solve the problems of the community’s young married couples and young 
men and women thinking of marriage. 

The Marriage Institutes have also made available to the married 
couples of the community the advice of experts in avoiding the problems 
of marriage and solving those which have already arisen. As a public 
service, complimentary tickets to Marywood’s Marriage Institute have been 
placed with the judges of Lackawanna County Courts and with social 
service agencies of Scranton and surrounding towns and cities to be given 
at the discretion of the judges and case workers to couples or individuals 
deemed most likely to profit from the sessions. 

The series began on February 19, when Rev. James A. Magner, Ph.D., 
author of “Personality and Successful Living” and “The Art of a Happy 
Marriage,” will dicuss “Personality and Successful Marriage.” 

Subsequent speakers will be Mrs. Maceo Thomas, Catholic Mother of 
1952, who will speak on “Spiritual Values in the Family;” Alphonse H. 
Clemens, former Wall Street economist and present director of the Mar- 
riage Counseling Center of Catholic University, who will outline “Eco- 
nomics Before and After Marriage;” Father Fidelis Rice, C.P., retreat- 
master and missionary, who will discuss “Morals of Courtship and Mar- 
riage;” Dr. Frank J. Ayd, Jr., M.D., head of the Department of Psychology 
of Loyola College Graduate School, who will speak on “Problem Parents 
and Problem Children;” and Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., instructor in the 
Department of Religion of the University of Notre Dame, who will lecture 
on “Catholic Action Through Marriage.” 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LouIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 3, Mo. 


Religion and Culture. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. ix+102. $2.75. 


This stimulating essay on culture and religion, written in 
what we might call the “Dawson” tradition, is an expanded ver- 
sion of the lecture Professor Neill gave in the Gabriel Richard 
series established by the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. The thesis is now a very familar one — Western culture 
approaches disintegration because it has divorced itself from the 
vivifying influence of religion. Professor Neill brings to bear 
on this subject a vast body of literature — from Dawson to 
Suhard — from Protestant thinkers as well as Catholic — so 
that the conclusion is inescapable and heavily footnoted. 

At the core of this cultural and religious disintegration lies 
the disappearance of the Christian concept of man and Professor 
Neill indicates how this is reflected in contemporary literature, 
art, and music. This raises serious problems of methodology of 
which the author is aware. It needs to be said, however, that 
whatever value resides in a literary or humanistic approach to 
the study of a society or culture, such a method is no substitute 
for an empirical social science approach. 

As a matter of fact unless we keep giving our society a second 
look, we are in danger of thinking about it with concepts which 
may no longer be valid. For example, Professor Neill’s ad- 
mittedly overdrawn statements about American mass culture as 
anti-intellectual and materialistic have become very conventional 
ones — too conventional as a matter of fact. Modern mass cul- 
ture is a highly complicated and ambiguous affair, not lending 
itself to such simple, negative characterization. Perhaps a read- 
ing of some one like David Riesman is necessary to maintain 
proper perspective. 

In any event, the National Catholic Educational Association 
is to be congratulated for sponsoring this series of lectures; it 
offers to Catholic scholars a much-needed opportunity to present 
their views to the American public. 

RUSSELL BARTA 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


From Wealth To Welfare. By Harry K. Girvetz. Stanford: 

Stanford University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii+323. $5.00. 

How does one effect a reconciliation between a 19th century 
liberalism dedicated to a laissez-faire economy with a 20th cen- 
tury neo-liberalism committed to a mixed economy or a planned 
one? This question and its reply are the burdens of Professor 
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Girvetz’s book. One section describes the ideas dominating the 
classical liberal’s conception of human nature, politics, and eco- 
nomics. The other section, quite significantly, concerns itself 
not so much with the ideas of modern liberals but with their 
political, economic, and social reforms. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries the liberal sought freedom 
from government for the middle class to seek wealth. Today’s 
liberal seeks the welfare of all classes and freedom for the masses 
from the system spawned by classical liberalism. Yesterday’s 
liberals were the philosophers of a new society. Today’s are its 
reformers. 

Girvetz’s general answer is an unhappy one because he fails 
to see the essentially negative character of both political and 
economic liberalism and because he refuses to recognize that this 
negative character has swung liberals from a fear of government 
to a new hope in its power to provide for the public welfare. 
Girvetz’s modern liberal offers this solution: a mixed or a 
planned economy. In place of the mechanism of the free market 
Girvetz offers the mechanism of government. In both instances 
the mechanism was designed to curtail power, political in the 
19th century to encourage wealth, and economic in the 20th to 
promote welfare. 

Such negativism in both centuries failed to provide for an 
economic and social philosophy which would positively encourage 
responsibility by functional economic groups. Such functional 
economic groups would promote welfare (better distribution) 
by giving all classes a voice in economic decisions, and increase 
wealth (better production) by making the goal of government 
and of these groups the common good. 

EDWARD MARCINIAK 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, IIl. 


Guide Pratique de l’Enquéte Sociale, Vol. 1, Manuel de l’En- 
quéteur; Vol. II, L’Enquéte Rurale. By L. J. Lebret, O.P. 
Paris: Universitaires de France, 1952. Vol. I, pp. 132, French 
Francs 1,000; Vol. II, pp. 223, French Francs 1,500. 


Although concerned ultimately with the reform of society, 
Father Lebret, like Le Play, has always been interested in basing 
reform upon social surveys scientifically accomplished. His own 
first work was a survey of conditions in European fishmarkets, 
and since then he founded Economie et Humanisme in 1941, 
through which he has directed work on many topics in France 
and in Brazil. Since neither he nor his fellow workers were pro- 
fessionally trained as economists or sociologists, they developed 
various charts and graphs which have no counterpart elsewhere; 
later, they assiduously studied and made use of the more gen- 
erally accepted survey practice, statistical and sampling methods, 
and IBM ecards. It is with practical methods of making social 
surveys in general and rural surveys in particular that these two 
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volumes are concerned. Volume II includes a section on parish 
surveys. 

Because the spirit of Le Play does permeate Father Lebret’s 
scientific work, one misses an idea of function and role. Probably 
because of language difficulties a strange assortment of American 
books is cited in the different sections of the bibliography at the 
end of Volume I. For example, under “social surveys” one finds 
reference only to the “Polish Peasant”; under “sociology” three 
general texts are noted: Wilson and Kolb, Ogburn and Nimkoff 
(who are said to have written their work in two volumes), and 
LaPiere (Father Lebret has surely not read the latter work; cf. 
the review in the ACSR, VIII, 1, March 1947); the work of 
American Catholic sociologists is ignored. But these are small 
points. The books do merit the examination of all who are in- 
terested in surveys and methods, for in their large 9’’x11”’ pages 
are combined not only recognized methods, but also many clear 
charts and graphs which are original to Economie et Humanisme 
and which, being based on numerous surveys of cities and social 
situations, are excellent aids to the understanding and explana- 
tion of social situations. Our college libraries in sociology ought 
at least to include Volume II. 

EvA J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Reconciliation in South Africa and the Status of the Indians in 
International Law. By Henry Kurt Junckerstorff. Calcutta: 
Bookland Limited, 1952. Pp. xii+82. $1.00. 


Discrimination against the Indian population of South 
Africa, for several decades a source of friction with India, has 
been considerably intensified by the Apartheid or “separation” 
policy of the Malan Government. Professor Junckerstorff brief- 
ly traces the historical development of the problem, reviews the 
status of the Indian minority as a subject of international law, 
applies the Universal Declaration of Human Rights to the case, 
and presents some observations regarding a solution. 


The author rightly leaves no doubt that both legal and moral 
arguments favor the Indians. However, the severe exploitation 
of the Bantu by the Indians militates against the moral case of 
the latter. It appears, moreover, that the Indian-European rela- 
tionship in South Africa is tied closely to the European-Bantu 
and Indian-Bantu relationships. In the solution of these prob- 
lems, the factors of economics, ideology, education, and social 
class, to name a few, are of greater significance than interna- 
tional law. Nevertheless, except for the flaw of occasional bad 
grammar, this work adequately achieves the goal for which it 
was intended. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 
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Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy 1933-1941. 
By Charles Callan Tansill. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1952. Pp. xxi+690. $6.50. 


Following the Japanese attack on the Hawaiian Islands in 
1941, the American people closed ranks and pursued the ob- 
jective of winning the war with a remarkable singleness of pur- 
pose. Although there were suppressed rumblings associated with 
the Pearl Harbor investigation, no complete examination of 
the circumstances leading up to the war has appeared until the 
present. 

In tracing United States foreign policy from 1933 through 
1941, Back Door to War presents the hypothesis that the Roose- 
velt Administration, unintentionally at first and later with full 
intent, led the United States into a second general war. This 
course consisted of steadily increasing diplomatic and economic 
opposition to the dictator states, except the Soviet Union, until, 
confronted by the complete collapse of the Versailles system in 
the defeat of France, the administration began a policy of aid 
to Great Britain which culminated in de facto war with Ger- 
many on the high seas prior to December 1941. The apparent 
goal of complete involvement in war with the Axis Powers was 
achieved only after much goading of Japan which led to the 
attack on possessions of the United States in the Pacific. The 
author’s indictment strikes directly, of course, at the justifica- 
tion of the American position in World War II. 

Professor Tansill has documented his work very thoroughly 
and has drawn heavily upon confidential Department of State 
and domestic press sources. His exposure of official dissembling 
of declaring peaceful aims while engaging in acts leading to 
war, especially by President Roosevelt, is particularly dev- 
astating. 

The flamboyant chapter and section titles, excessive wit, and 
striking metaphor appearing in this work afford easy reading, 
but tend to detract from its serious nature. In addition, refer- 
ences to accusations by sensational journalists and the inclusions 
of unsupported observations would also be better omitted. De- 
spite these minor shortcomings, the extremely important sub- 
ject treated in Back Door to War and the grave implications of 
the author’s charges demand the full attention of all students of 
current history. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Labor in the Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii+364. $6.00. 


Libraries will find this book indispensable for its thorough 
statistical analysis of labor conditions in the Soviet Union. The 
author carefully points out the limitations of the official data 
upon which he must rely. Even more valuable are his critical 
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interpretations, wherein he demonstrates the differences between 
propaganda and fact. 

While the author omits discussion of slave labor, he indicates 
that it is very extensive. His primary objective is to show how 
hard is the lot of Soviet workers who toil outside concentration 
camps. Living conditions in Soviet Russia have fallen consid- 
erably below the level of Tsarist Russia. Two long chapters are 
devoted entirely to the deterioration in the standard of living. 


During the war, the 66-hour week became the rule. Prac- 
tically all the evils that American labor unions have fought to 
eradicate — e.g., the speed-up, impossible quotas, unbearable 
working conditions, inadequate pay — are defended by the 
official labor code of the USSR. 


Equality for women has brought them the obligation to do 
heavy work in steel mills and coal mines, even up to the eighth 
month of pregnancy. Complaining about imposed overtime has 
long been regarded as a violation of the criminal code. One 
favorite punishment in the Soviet Union is to “parole” offenders 
at their job — but with much reduced pay. 


People connected with labor schools or classes will find power- 
ful ammunition within the pages of this work. 
WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Society and Personality Disorders. By 8. Kirson Weinberg. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+536. $5.75. 


On reading this book, one has the spontaneous reaction that 
it deserves the title of a perfect textbook. First of all, it is sys- 
tematic and logical in the development of the subject-matter. 
In the first part the author gives the theoretical background and 
circumscribes the field of his study from its two focal points: 
the structure of society as the center of social relations, and 
the personality as the substratum of ordered and disordered be- 
havior. The second part deals with the social aspects of the 
various disorders; the third surveys the various forms of treat- 
ment (individual and group psychotherapy) by interpreting 
them as functions of social relationships. The last two parts 
describe the organization and functioning of mental hospitals 
and the problems of rehabilitation and prevention. 

Furthermore, the presentation is of such a kind that it in- 
troduces the reader, including the uninformed one, into the sub- 
ject-matter smoothly and safely; it is simple and clear in form 
and style and yet thorough and scientific in content and termi- 
nology. The book is also comprehensive; footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy are complete and do not neglect a single author of im- 
portance. Weinberg has succeeded in writing the first broad 
synthesis of a study of disordered behavior with its multiple 
references to society, culture, and group relations. For this 
reason, his book will be of equal value to the experts in psychi- 
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atry, psychology, and sociology as well as to undergraduate stu- 
dents in these fields. 

The sociologist in particular should be grateful for receiving 
a precise and yet not too technical description of the different 
forms of neurosis and psychosis. He also will be pleased to 
realize how much of sociological analysis has gone into the 
progress made by psychologists and psychotherapists and will 
thus be more aware of the importance of his own science. As a 
matter of fact, this reviewer believes that the scope and function 
of the theoretical foundations of sociology laid down by Talcott 
Parsons, Edward Shils, and their associates will become more 
apparent after a study of this book — even though Weinberg 
himself makes no reference to them. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Vocational Services For Psychiatric Clinic Patients. By Thomas 
C. Rennie and Mary F. Bozeman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 100. $1.25. 


Second in a series of studies of the vocational needs of psy- 
chiatrically handicapped patients, this report concerns the voca- 
tional needs of a group of psychiatric patients who had never 
been hospitalized but who were receiving treatment in psy- 
chiatric outpatient clinics. The aim was to find among existing 
practices in the clinics and the vocational agencies, principles 
which might benefit other such organizations. Seven very prac- 
tical conclusions (presented in Chapter VIII) have been reached. 
Needed research is definitely described. 

The approach to the problem is in agreement with one of 
the premises of group dynamics: experimentation in the activi- 
ties of everyday life under action leaders who have existing 
problems to meet is more productive of practical results than is 
the study of human behavior under laboratory conditions far 
removed from life. 

The report is valuable for psychiatrists, for vocational coun- 
selors, and, particularly, for social workers, who so often play 
a key role in the discovery of vocational problems and in their 
resolution for groups similar to those studied in this report. 

AUGUSTINE G. CONFREY 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Current Trends — Psychology in the World Emergency. By 
John C. Flanagan and others. Pittsburgh: The University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1952. Pp. 198. $4.00. 


The title of this small volume is somewhat deceiving. The 
eight lectures which it contains and which were delivered in 
February 1952 under the auspices of the Psychology Department 
of the University of Pittsburgh deal exclusively with the appli- 
cation of psychology within and for the military establishment. 
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But with regard to this limited field, the authors, all of them 
associated with Army, Navy, and Air Force research work, 
give most valuable information and touch fundamental prob- 
lems which arise when theoretical knowledge has to be applied 
to practical needs. The most difficult piece is the lecture by John 
L. Kennedy of the Rand Corporation on the use of mathematical 
models and systems analysis for what he calls systems synthesis. 
The editor, Professor Flanagan, introduces the series with 
an enlightening survey of the organization of psychological 
research units in the Defense Department. The other papers 
treat problems connected with contract research, the military 
requirements for the study of psychological variables, psycho- 
logical warfare and strategic intelligence, and personnel ques- 
tions. The longest paper — on research in military leadership, 
by Sanford — is very disappointing, whereas Melton’s discussion 
of the concept of basic research (p. 117) deserves the full atten- 
tion of all social scientists. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The People of Louisiana. By T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. 
Xvii+272. $5.00. 

This book is the culmination of a series of population studies 
on which the authors cooperated for two decades at Louisiana 
State University. It is a scientific and detailed analysis of the 
rich variety of racial, cultural, residential, and religious group- 
ings in Louisiana, and exemplifies the best techniques of demo- 
graphic science. The authors are experts in this field, and they 
offer here a model which may well be used in the study of other 
states. 

Louisiana is divided into sixty-four parishes (counties) , most 
of which are rural, but the state’s population both white and 
Negro is fast becoming urban. The state is 64 per cent white, 
has a greater proportion of children under five and of married 
persons, and a lower educational status than the national aver- 
age. The religious composition shows only 1.2 per cent Jews 
and more Catholics than Protestants. North Louisiana is Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant while South Louisiana is French and 
Catholic. 

The book contains ninety-two excellently drawn figures and 
twenty tables, but it is not a mere statistical presentation. The 
authors analyze the statistics, clearly explain them, and give 
frequent practical suggestions concerning the varied use of this 
information. Their twenty-five chapters treat all of the principal 
categories of the state’s population and their analysis confirms 
the recommendation that Louisiana is “an ideal state in which 
to conduct population studies.” 

Jos. H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 
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Readings in Marriage and the Family. Edited by Judson T. 
Landis and Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xv+460. $4.25. 


In compiling this volume of readings on courtship, marriage, 
and family life in America, the authors emphasize research 
studies rather than theoretical material, and attempt to include 
opposing views in areas of inconclusive and contradictory evi- 
dence. The seventy-five selected readings are divided into six- 
teen sections which parallel and amplify the basic principles 
of current marriage and family texts: the contemporary Ameri- 
can family, perspective on marrying and the family cycle, dating 
and courtship — theory and practice, how mates are sorted, pre- 
dicting marital adjustment, weddings, husband-wife interaction, 
mixed marriages, family reproductive behavior, family interac- 
tion — parents and children, family problems and crises, divorce, 
what role for women, standards of sexual behavior, aged family 
members, and family life — education, counseling, research. 

The readings are representative essays from leading sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, psychiatrists, and social statisticians. Be- 
sides this distinct service of the volume, it also includes a num- 
ber of essays from journals which are not ordinarily read by 
sociologists, for example, International Journal of Ethics, Law 
and Contemporary Problems, and Law Forum. The book will 
prove valuable as a supplement to a text. 

One can quarrel about certain selections and omissions. The 
section on family reproductive behavior presents inadequately 
two controversial questions of birth control and artificial in- 
semination; the poorly formulated 1943 Fortune “Survey” on 
birth control is the only article. The section on standards of 
sexual behavior is weakened by Murdock’s biological adaptive 
sex code, Bolman’s acceptable sexual behavior based on satis- 
factory interpersonal relations, and the omission of any of the 
relation between religious values and sexual code. There are 
neither articles by Catholics nor articles on religious attitudes 
and family life. Furthermore, one wishes that the authors had 
included more theoretical material such as Talcott Parsons’ 
“Social Structure of the Family” and Kingsley Davis’ two 
articles, “The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict” and ‘“Ado- 
lescence and the Social Structure.” . 
CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Teen-Agers: How to Survive Them. By Alvena Burnite. 
— The Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xiv+167. 
In an informal style addressed directly to the parents, Mrs. 

Brunite “chats” about the modern American adolescent. The 

work is an integration of the author’s personal experience as a 

mother of three children and professional experience as a social 

worker. The mixture seems good. 
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The intent of the little book is to convince the parent that 
his job as a parent is a “career” in itself if it is to develop the 
adolescent spirituality, physically, and emotionally; and this 
career is satisfying and successful only if it is understood to 
consist of the mutual reactions of parent and child in life situa- 
tions. Itemized summaries of steps to be taken in all typical 
family relationships — financial, religious, educational, etc. — 
are given freely. 

Since the book is not intended as an erudite analysis of 
American youth, it must not be criticized on that score. As an 
attempt to reconstruct the traditional Christian family through 
shared experiences, it is an optimistic and entertaining recipe 
book. 


Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


ANITA YOURGLICH 


Woman Today. By John Fitzsimons. London: Sheed and Ward, 

1952. Pp. ix+192. $2.50. 

The organizers of the Girls’ Y.C.W. of England and Wales, 
to whom this book is dedicated, probably understand the reasons 
the author had in preparing this little brochure. Conditions of 
even the most depressed groups in the United States do not 
accord with the observations of the writer. 

The place of women in society throughout the ages is reviewed, 
and when today’s problems are considered, the main point seems 
to be an indictment of the industrialists because of the defem- 
inizing work they give their women employees. However, this 
state of affairs is not confined to women in industry; men, too, 
suffer from the dehumanizing influence of mechanical tasks in 
this industrial vale of tears. It is obvious that this book is not 
intended for Catholic psychologists or sociologists because it 
has been documented in part by such Freudians as Lundberg 
and Farnham, and by such old legends as those produced by Gino 
Lombroso many years ago. 

The message of Pius XII about women’s duties in social and 
political life makes it difficult to accept the viewpoint of the author 
that, “a new society has come into being without her, leaving 
her without the necessary emotional and social support of know- 
ing that she has an indispensable place in the world” (p. 25). 
Woman’s position in society is not very clearly presented, for in 
one place Fitzsimons says, “The complete man is husband and 
wife, the couple. So the single state is an anomaly” (p. 156) ; 
and yet farther on, he states, “Like him, she was made in the 
image and likeness of her Creator, a complete human person 
whose role was to be a help like unto himself” (p. 172). 

Compulsory education (p. 119) as well as higher schooling 
for girls (p. 144) are regarded by the author as of doubtful 
value. The shortage of men in the populations of many countries 
increases the need of woman for advanced education if she is to 
be useful in social and political life as outlined by Our Holy Fa- 
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ther. Extending her education is not enough; it should also be 
deepened to include the full life of the liturgy as a support for 
any loneliness that the providence of an all-loving Father may 
allow or decree. 

DorRoTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Problems of the Family. Edited by Fowler V. Harper. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. x+806. 
$9.00. 

Professor Harper of the Yale University Law School has 
edited a volume on domestic relations and family law for the 
specific purpose of replacing the approach which views family 
problems in terms of a legal vacuum with the approach which 
views the problem in its social, psychological, and legal setting. 
With this in mind, the author includes selected readings in mar- 
riage and the family from sociological, anthropological, and psy- 
chiatric sources, and cases and text notes on family law. 

The following topics are discussed in seven lengthy chapters: 
patterns and theories of family organization (primitive, Chris- 
tian, and contemporary) ; premarital problems (sex, courtship, 
betrothal) ; creation of marriage (freedom of choice, ceremony, 
eligibility) ; problems of marital adjustment (sexual and per- 
sonality) ; intra-family relationships (rights and obligations of 
spouses, parents and children) ; relation of family members with 
others (contracts, crimes, torts by, and torts against members 
of the family) ; and problems of family disorganization. 

In selection of material from sociological, anthropological, 
and psychiatric sources, articles utilizing a neo-positivistic, Freu- 
dian, and Kinsey frame of reference prevail in number. Thus, 
the reader will find a number of articles of dubious merit. 
Some examples are: William Goode, “Education for Divorce”; 
Lichtenberger, ‘Divorce: A Psychological Interpretation”; 
Florence Clothier, ‘Psychological Implications of Unmarried 
Parenthood”; Geddes and Curie, “About the Kinsey Report’; 
and Murdock, “Nuclear Family.” On the other hand, excerpts 
from the encyclical letter “On Christian Marriage” of Pope 
Pius XI are included. 

The merit of the volume is found in three areas. The attempt 
to visualize family legal problems in their social and psycholog- 
ical setting is an excellent goal. Furthermore, the legal cases, 
statutes (especially the charts of statutes) and many excellent 
text notes will prove valuable to the advanced graduate student, 
family sociologist, marriage counselor, and court practitioner. 
Lastly, there is a good glossary of technical terms, and an excel- 
lent bibliography for each chapter with a division of legal books 
and non-legal books and articles. Some Catholic works and many 
references to Catholic law school journals are included. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Human Problems in Technological Change: A Casebook. Edited 
by Edward H. Spicer. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1952. Pp. 301. $4.00. 

Extensive technological developments have made possible 
increasing contact between the various societies of the world, 
and, at the same time, have furnished the content of these con- 
tacts, especially between the less and the more advanced societies. 
Recognition of the prominence of the United States as the source 
of many of the ideas, methods, and products disseminated, as 
well as realization of the problems involved in such exchange, 
has led to the inclusion in the curriculum of a special program 
at Cornell University for the preparation of personnel to com- 
municate these materials on a cross-cultural basis. 

Human Problems in Technological Change is a compilation 
of fifteen cases illustrative of both success and failure in intro- 
ducing items of material and/or non-material culture into a new 
society. The cases, which are graded according to the com- 
plexity of the social and cultural dynamics involved, are pre- 
sented in such a way as to foster student analysis of the situa- 
tion. The cases are almost equally divided in locale between the 
United States and foreign areas, with the American Indian 
tribes, Spanish Americans, and relocated Japanese providing the 
main focus within this country. A standard format, including 
a statement of the problem, course of events, relevant factors, 
outcome, and analysis, tends to obliterate much of the uneven- 
ness and disunity which might be expected in a work by fourteen 
authors. 

The clue to successful transmission of culture items hinges on 
a practical understanding of the possible relation of the trans- 
mitted item to the established culture, an appreciation of the 
social organization of the particular people, and an evaluation 
of the innovator by the people in terms of both culture and social 
organization. Where the transmitted time or complex of items 
does not do violence to the culture into which adoption is sought, 
where the innovator introduces the material through channels 
considered proper among the particular people, and where the 
innovator’s esteem and respect for the people and their culture 
is apparent to them, success of the venture is reasonably assured. 
The question of the morality of attempting to manipulate peo- 
ples and their cultures, acknowledged in the foreword as basic, 
is resolved by the improved living conditions which can be made 
available through technological advance. 

Although by no means exhaustive of the field, this work con- 
tains ideas which must be absorbed by Point Four personnel, 
social workers, public health nurses, missionaries, and all others 
who seek change in those to whom they minister. In-service 
training programs, as well as academically sponsored programs 
will more successfully accomplish their purpose if they take cog- 
nizance of the thinking in this book and seek to train their stu- 
dents in accordance with it. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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A Study of Rural Society (4th edition). By John H. Kolb and 
Edmund deS. Brunner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 
Pp. x+532. $5.50. 


For more than twenty years the “Kolb and Brunner” text 
has been a popular choice for the rural sociology course. The 
new 4th retains the quality of the former editions: a balanced 
evaluation of rural life in the United States with appropriate 
references to the status and practices of rural people in other 
nations. The authors use the descriptive method effectively, 
keeping “laws” and formalistic terminology at a minimum. They 
know the practical rural problems and they do not hesitate to 
suggest new policies. They have an obvious loyalty to rural 
people but not uncritically so. 

The additions in the revised work include statistics from the 
1950 census, more charts and tables, a larger format with the 
two-column page, and 32 pages of excellent photographs and 
original drawings of rural living and agricultural practices. 
Greater emphasis has been given to rural art and culture and, 
inevitably, the effects of war and international relations are 
related to the American rural economy and standard of living. 


The major divisions remain the same. Part I (4 chapters) 
describes rural people, regions, cultural origins, mobility, fer- 
tility, intelligence, and psychology. Part II (5 chapters) is 
devoted to the agricultural economy. Part III (6 chapters) deals 
with group relationships: families, neighborhoods, villages, com- 
munities, special interests groups. Part IV (10 chapters) is con- 
cerned with institutional arrangements: standards of living, 
schools, adult education, religion, health, art, local governments, 
recreation, and arts. Those who have used the text before will 
find this new edition familiar, but livelier and more up-to-date. 

EMERSON HYNES 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Philosophy of Social Work. By Herbert Bisno. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. Pp. xiii+143. $3.25. 


Mr. Bisno is an associate professor of Sociology and Social 
Work at the University of Oregon. He holds a Master’s degree 
in Social Work from the University of California. While there 
is value in an effort to focus attention on the underlying phi- 
losophy of professional social work, Mr. Bisno offers no help in 
setting down principles that might form a basis for the art or 
science of helping people to help themselves. Unwittingly Dr. 
Lindeman, who wrote the introduction, stated with accuracy, 
“this book represents his [Bisno’s] philosophy of social work.” 
Its value therefore does not exceed the competency of the author. 
Since he is a professor of Sociology and Social Work one can 
question his fitness to write about the philosophy of social work. 
On the other hand, for many people, unfortunately, philosophy 
has come to mean a summarization of experiences, a rationaliza- 
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tion of mores, rather than a system of thought developed by the 
aid of reason. Thus emasculated, philosophy is no more than 
the convictions or opinions of whoever may choose to call him- 
self a philosopher. 

It is not surprising that the book becomes almost immediately 
a polemic against Catholic philosophy in social work though the 
author has no understanding whatever of Catholic philosophy 
or its independence from theology. His own words reveal a lack 
of understanding of philosophy except in the narrower sense of 
a history of thought. Bisno frequently comments in his discus- 
sions, as in the one on free will, that ‘Catholic social work finds 
itself in a clear cut minority within the profession on this issue” 
(p. 14). What precisely does such a statement mean except that 
a systematic philosophy is repugnant to the author? He regrets 
the lag in a culture in which “human nature is considered ra- 
tional and responsible” (p. 16). Mr. Bisno seems completely 
unaware of the honest inquiry by many non-Catholic leaders in 
profession] social work who are dissatisfied with a subjective, 
relative philosophy of values; one that knows no absolutes, that 
cannot determine on the good and the true as criteria for a 
sound, objective basis of judgment. One might add that Catholic 
social workers would derive some benefit from Mr. Bisno’s chap- 
ter on Social Action. It may serve to awaken them from a com- 
placency too common among both Catholic students and pro- 
fessional social workers. 

A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The National Catholic Community Service in World War II. 
By Rita L. Lynn. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1952. Pp. xii+290. $3.50. 


The struggle for recognition of the role of private agencies 
and the value of religion in the nation’s morale program, ques- 
tions regarding intercredal cooperation and services to minority 
groups, and the interplay of forces which affected the National 
Catholic Community Service are aspects of this study of par- 
ticular interest to the sociologist. From 1941 through 1947 
NCCS provided over six hundred “homes away from home” for 
men and women in the armed forces and in war industries. On 
the basis of an extensive examination of this agency’s official 
documents, Dr. Lynn — who is an instructor at the National 
Catholic School of Social Service — describes its formation, de- 
velopment, and termination as a war time operation and dis- 
cusses its purposes, policies, program, and personnel. 

Noteworthy features of this competent dissertation are the 
methodological note, the organizational charts, the abstracts pre- 
ceding the chapters, and the detailed index. The present re- 
viewer would have welcomed additional subheadings in the chap- 
ters, a bibliography, and also a more cordial note in some of the 
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references to related organizations (cf. pp. 148-149, 167). This 
thoroughly documented account of NCCS affords a valuable 
historical perspective for the consideration of current needs. 

SISTER MIRIAM, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, O.. 


Sociology. By Arnold W. Green. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952. Pp. x+579. $5.00. 


To stimulate thought and to arouse interest in the search 
for truth is a goal which many teachers of American youth 
strive to attain and which Prof. Green has achieved in this book. 

Part I examines the field of sociology in general, man and his 
world, the fields of interaction, and the universality of culture. 
Part II delineates the numbers and distribution of population 
as well as the organization of people. The third section covers 
some social institutions as the family, marriage, religion, and 
education. The final chapters define social change and social 
movement. 

Green is one of the few secular sociologists who at least recog- 
nize the fact of free will in man’s social relations: 


We deal with paradox: free will at least in the scientific 

view of the universe does not exist, yet the given person- 

ality is capable of initiating changes in its immediate en- 

vironment, even in itself, that are not traceable to any one 

_aun” factor or any isolated combination of factors 
p. 114). 


Throughout the text the author is constantly on the horns of a 
dilemma. He cannot successfully reconcile his desire to be scien- 
tific with the fact and influence of moral ideas, concepts, and 
laws. The author has yet to recognize that this dilemma can 
only be resolved by acceptance of the Scholastic concept of man’s 
human and spiritual nature. But no secular writer of a college 
sociology text has given such prominence to moral influence in 
social life. He has also placed great emphasis on the sociology 
of religion (pp. 414—452) which is not usually found in intro- 
ductory texts. 

This is primarily an analysis. The student would have some 
difficulty in distinguishing principle from mere analysis and 
opinions of the social writers referred to in the references. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Contemporary Social Problems (4th edition). By Harold A. 
Phelps and David Henderson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xii+536. $5.00. 


New chapters in this edition include “keys” and “solutions” 
to social problems; problems of children, college youth, minori- 
ties, workers, and married couples. Omitted as chapters, but 
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included elsewhere, are such topics as poverty, unemployment, 
standards of living, and transients. 

The student is informed that some problems are virtually 
insoluble because of the inadequacies of social science (perhaps 
it “requires some reformation”), the absence of a unversally 
accepted system of social ethics, and the unpredictable effects 
of social change. 

It is refreshing to note that sterilization and birth control 
are classified as “more radical suggestions,” and as solutions 
“contrary to current moral codes” (pp. 137, 112). The authors 
answer the usual demand for the latest statistics by giving their 
impression “that the essential facts change very slowly” and 
that the least change is apparent in regard to mental deficiency, 
depression, divorce, and crime. 

Teachers will find this a good text with these basic divisions: 
problems of physical and mental health; those accented by age; 
economic adjustment; and those accented by social policy. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Religious Instruction in Catholic Colleges for Men. Roland G. 
Simonitsch, C.S.C. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvi+327. $4.00 
Fr. Simonitsch has done a creditable job in surveying this 

field — and it must be admitted that it was no small task he 
undertook for he has presented the first over-all view of “what 
they think” about teaching religion in college. With the present 
intense interest of the Holy See in religion teaching on all levels, 
it is valuable to have first-hand material on which to base further 
much needed study. 

The author used questionnaires and had good response. His 
questions were pointed, and they were pointedly answered. His 
first chapter illustrates this very well. He asked for “Depart- 
mental Aims” and discovered that there really are no depart- 
ments of religion in the full and academic sense. From this fact 
comes a natural and inevitable consequence, which is that all 
his findings will throw light on the weakness of the academic 
“strength, structure and dignity” of the groups of zealous priests 
and brothers who teach religion. Perhaps we can lament the 
fact that Fr. Simonitsch did not send questionnaires to “all’’ the 
colleges. He would have found one or the other which did have 
students “majoring in religion.” But those answering the ques- 
tionnaires gave no credible evidence that they enjoy academic 
status. 

There are chapters on “Curricula and Courses,” “Textbooks,” 
“Content in Specific Areas,” and “The Core Idea or Subject.” 
The replies indicate that there is no “organization” on academic 
lines but rather a huge “floundering about” and trying to do 
the best that can be done with the “man-power,” the available 
textbooks, and the quality of the students. 
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The most valuable part of the book is in the seventh and fol- 
lowing chapters which give the findings concerning “Depart- 
mental Personnel,” “Teacher Status,” “Teacher Training,” 
“Teacher Recruitment,” “Student Personnel,” ‘Departmental 
Standards,” and “Grading Standards.” The final chapter gives 
a competent summary and interpretation of the vast heap of 
data that have been recorded. 

This book, then, does what any one who has ever taught re- 
ligion in college knows needs to be broadcast, harped on, empha- 
sized. It fairly and squarely puts the question to all Catholic 
college administrators: ‘Do you want in fact religion teaching 
to ‘come first,’ even academically, in Catholic colleges?” 

BAKEWELL MorRISON, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Crime in Modern Society. By Mabel A. Elliott. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xvi+874. $6.00. 


Robbers, murderers, and other popular types of criminals 
are but minor characters in Dr. Elliott’s well documented Crime 
in Modern Society. More in the foreground are the respectable 
criminals, who not only commit the bulk of the business and pro- 
fessional crimes, but also do their full share of crimes against 
property and the person. A great weight of evidence is mustered 
to indicate that society still prefers to punish rather than to 
reform criminals. Taking a cultural view of crime, the author 
has little praise for other theories of criminality, including those 
stemming from psychoanalysis. 

Dr. Elliott spends many pages in defense of the woman crim- 
inals. It is her contention that they are more often the victims 
rather than the accomplices of male felons. She also strikes out 
again at the double standard of our society, which is eager to 
punish the prostitute and the mother who abandons her children, 
but reluctant to take action against the patronizer of prostitu- 
tion and the non-supporting husband. She further affirms that 
crime is the business of men; women remain, for the most part, 
in the private cultures of the homes sheltered from the deceit, 
competition, and impersonalism of the broader culture where 
men struggle against one another for survival, if not for wealth 
and status. 

The ever present problems of establishing efficiency in polic- 
ing, justice in courts, rehabilitation in prisons, and ethics in sex 
relations are also treated at length. 

Those interested in supplementing this text with material 
on the contributions of Catholic criminologists are advised by 
this reviewer to have their classes read “Contributions to Modern 
Criminology and Penology” in Melvin J. Williams’ Catholic 
Social Thought. Williams, a non-Catholic, has treated the Cath- 
olic contributions with fairness. Dr. Elliott has made no attempt 
to include them. JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Society and the Criminal. By M. J. Sethna. 108, Love Lane, Maz- 
gaon: British India Press, 1952. Pp. xx+423. Rs. 14/8. 


We can get a glimpse of how “East is East” from Society 
and the Criminal, by M. J. Sethna, Ph.D., a barrister of the Mid- 
dle Temple in Bombay. Dr. Sethna has read widely in the gen- 
eral literature of the West but fortunately in this study, meant as 
a trail-blazer for the new India, he rejects the secularist founda- 
tions of most Western criminology. Hence he begins his social 
reconstruction with the conviction that “Lack of reverence, and 
the substitution of religious beliefs and spirituality by ‘enlight- 
ened rationalism’ can also be regarded as the factors responsible 
in the causation of wrong-doing and crime.” He stands firm, too, 
for personal responsibility. 

But Dr. Sethna’s gathering of facts and opinions is too com- 
prehensive in time and space to exclude much that is dated and 
dubious. A social reconstructionist who borrows freely from 
such as Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, and Havelock Ellis is 
surely borrowing trouble. Dr. Sethna’s own chief theoretical 
contribution is itself rather vulnerable: Indeterminate Compul- 
sory Education for each child, to continue until the teachers — 
especially the morals teacher — can say with confidence that the 
child is ready to live a “harmless and useful life for the benefit 
of all.” Where the moral sluggards will be provided for in an 
educational system that has hardly begun to give the barest 
elements to India’s teeming millions we are not told. But the 
author puts much trust in the power of vegetarianism to prepare 
for such moral education by imparting docility and clearness of 
mind. In his survey of world law enforcement he gives a com- 
pletely favorable picture of conditions in Russia; this on the 
authority of a single Russian document and a partisan descrip- 
tion nineteen years old. 

JOHN EDWARD CooGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Men of the Underworld. Edited by Charles Hamilton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xi+336. $4.50. 


What Hamilton has to say about the criminal is confined to 
brief introductions and transitions that help to tie together a 
number of criminals’ own stories about their particular skills 
within the ranks of professional crime and their experiences in 
typical American prisons. Their stories range from the time of 
the American Revolution to the present and they add up to a 
book that contains much information which can usually be found 
in the typical omnibus texts in criminology and penology. This 
book is much more interesting, however, and the stories of the 
escapades of old time bank robbers, burglars, and confidence 
men and their successors, and the descriptions of the punish- 
ments meted out by the “treat ’em rough” school, have the per- 
sonal touch which helps one see the criminal less as a statistic 
and more as a person. 
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There is no attempt to analyze the criminal or to get at the 
etiology of crime but the book is valuable if for no other reason 
than that it repeats that American prisons once were, and too 
often still are, pretty vicious places. People ought to be reminded 
of that fact periodically, especially in the periods between prison 
riots and sensation-revealing investigations. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Social Anthropology. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1952. Pp. viit+134. $3.50. 


That young fledgling, Social Anthropology, whose birth was 
presided over by those two competent midwives, Radcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski, has found a tutor in one of their disciples — 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard. The lusty fellow’s accouchement took a 
long time, two hundred and fifty years! 

The first to attend him were the 18th century social phi- 
losophers ‘‘who speculated about the nature of society but did 
not have the facts.” The Victorian anthropologists followed with 
a mass of facts and made valuable contributions to the study of 
human institutions “but their use of the comparative method 
led them to unjustifiable and totally unverifiable conclusions.” 
A number of re-casters of their unilinear evolutionistic schemata 
at the end of the 19th century — Westermarck, Hobhouse, etc. 
— tried unsuccessfully to salvage their reconstructions, but the 
psychologists — Marett, Radin, et al. — were then called in. 
Valuable as their help was in studying feelings, motives, and 
opinions, of individuals, their interpretations of society are “con- 
fused, irrelevant and meaningless.” The diffusionists’ recon- 
structions were more objective but nonetheless mere “guess- 
work,” for you cannot explain social life “in terms of the past.” 
“Historians are not scientists.” The great event was finally 
accomplished by the social anthropologists. This resumé is the 
History of Anthropology — according to Evans-Pritchard. 

Social Anthropology helps us to understand that wondrous 
creature, man, better, because it studies societies 


“as moral, or symbolic systems and not as natural systems, 
and is less interested in process than design, and therefore 
seeks patterns and not laws, and thus demonstrates con- 
sistency and not necessary relations between social activi- 
ties, and explains rather than interprets.” 


The author himself evaluates his own exposition of Social An- 
thropology better than this reviewer ever could thus: “Most of 
my colleagues would, I fancy, disagree with this description of 
what a social anthropologist does” (p. 62). 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Young Wage-Earner. By T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. x+194. $2.00. 


Studying 1349 Glasglow youths from the age of 14 (the 
earliest “school-leaving” age allowed under the law) to the 
age of 17, the authors seek to bring out, “without invoking the 
aid of elaborate statistical techniques, the relations existing be- 
tween environment, personality, and performance” (p. iii). 
Similar to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust Report, Disin- 
herited Youth, this research project was “an inquiry into the 
experience of ‘normal’ young people leaving school’ (p. 2). 

To achieve this end, it was decided to study only city boys. 
Furthermore, “in order to avoid, so far as possible, the risk of a 
biased selection . .. all the boys actually leaving school at the 
age of 14 years on a prescribed school-leaving date” were 
studied (p. 2). It is a question whether the “sample design” of 
this “experiment” was the most efficient design possible consider- 
ing the utility of sampling and control groups. 

The study revealed that, if boys by 17 years of age had not 
found their permanent life’s work, they were marked for “‘retro- 
gression and a probable destiny of casual labor” (p. 51). This 
was characteristic of one out of every four boys. Furthermore, 
one out of every five boys was subjected to serious overcrowd- 
ing in the home, which gave him the handicap of a poor physique. 
Many cross-tabulations on a wide variety of social factors are 
also presented in this study of the young Glasgow wage earner. 


JOHN MEANY 


St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1952. Edited by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xii+878. $7.50. 


Burning questions of our time are treated by competent authors in 
this sixth volume of the Yearbooks annually issued under the auspices of 
The London Institute of World Affairs. 

Peace with Japan, Chinese Representation in the U.N., the Anglo- 
Iranian dispute, the Council of Europe, the U.N. and the Refugee Problem, 
and the Rights and Obligations of an Occupying Power are some of the 
titles which will suggest the nature of the contents. In addition, the 
usually well-done critiques of bibliography in the sociological, economic, 
geographical, psychological and educational, legal, and institutional aspects 
of world affairs add to the value of this volume which should be found in 
every library. 


Proceedings of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Edited by Edward A. Richards. Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. 363. $2.00. 


Trimmed down to manageable size, this edition of the Proceedings of 
the 1950 White House Conference provides a mine of readily accessible 
information and opinion concerning healthy personality development of 
children. 

General agreement was reached, except on a few issues. For example, 
the released time program was favored by 90 per cent in the work group 
on “Church and Synagogue” but only by a minority in the work group 
on “Spiritual Values” (pp. 172, 202). Details of the controversies at the 
Conference have been excluded, but the final recommendations, of course, 
are retained including No. 16 and No. 23 — that federal aid be provided 
to tax-supported public schools; and that the Conference went on record 
as “unalterably opposed to the use of public schools, directly or indirectly, 
for religious educational purposes” (p. 32). 

So many nice things were said about religion — e.g., “religious edu- 
cation is essential for the development of healthy personality’ — that it 
is unfortunate that the final recommendations do not adequately reflect 
much of the preliminary discussion. Perhaps by 1960 the heat emanating 
from the Church-State controversy will have dissipated sufficiently to 
permit more objective reasoning to prevail. 


Communism and Christianity. By Emil A. Grefthen. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. 16. $0.25. 


This interestingly written digest of a master’s thesis by a Lutheran 
pastor aims to make a comparative definition of Christianity, socialism, 
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and communism. Whether one agrees with Grefthen’s conclusions (e.g., 
his definition of “ethical socialism’), they do at least provide matter for 
stimulating discussion. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Conquered Press: The MacArthur Era in Japanese Journalism. By 
William J. Coughlin. Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1952. Pp. 165. $3.00. 


Coughlin lost his job with the United Press, apparently for going 
ahead with the publication of this book which details the dealings of 
General MacArthur’s press relations staff with the Japanese press and 
with U.S. correspondents. As described in the book, the policy of SCAP 
officers toward Japanese journalism had favorable results; not so favor- 
able is Coughlin’s reaction to their handling of correspondents for the 
American press. As a study of the development of a press policy, Con- 
quered Press has merit, for it is. rich in details; but the emotional over- 
tones lead one at times to doubt the author’s objectivity. 


The Organized Social Apostolate of Albert de Mun. By Sister Miriam 
Lynch. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1952. Pp. x+234. $2.50. 


The author of this doctoral dissertation is correct in accusing those 
of us who wrote about social action of not devoting more than a mere 
mention to the Comte de Mun (1841-1914). If more space is devoted to 
his work in the future this will probably be due to her provision of such 
a well-documented and detailed account about him. For his influence on 
Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum alone his work merits attention, for 
this is the basis of our modern social platform. All Catholic college 
libraries need a copy of this dissertation. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MAss. 


Andenaes, Johs, “General Prevention: Illusion or Reality?” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 43 (2): 176-198. 
July-August, 1952. 


Two conflicting points of view concerning crime prevention are treated 
in this article. One has been called individual prevention; the other, 
general prevention. Proponents of the former consider general prevention 
a fiction which has ruined countless lives and caused bitter man years of 
imprisonment. The general preventionists, on the other hand, ridicule the 
view that the punishment of crime should aim primarily at the adjustment 
of the criminal to society. The purpose of this paper in the author’s own 
words is “to contribute to a tidying up of the discussion.” Lest there be 
any confusion over these polar terms, general prevention means nothing 
more than the ability of criminal law and its enforcement to make citizens 
law-abiding while individual prevention concerns itself with the effects of 
punishment on the individuals punished. The paper makes no attempt to 
study the social roots of crime such as poverty, vice areas and family 
disorganization. The problem raised involves only the psychology of obe- 
dience and disobedience of law and the free-will commission and omission 
of illegal acts. 

The tidying-up process undertaken by the author is not a neutral 
exposition, however. It involves a mild and reasoned defense of the idea 
of general prevention. This approach, which talks of eliminating crime 
by means of more effective law enforcement and heavier penalties, is at 
first repugnant to the democratic citizen and smacks of the police state. 
But criminal punishment does more than act as a deterrent, we are told. 
It strengthens moral inhibitions by pointing up the heinousness of crime 
and brings about the formation of law-abiding habits. These last two 
functions are overlooked by the advocates of individual prevention. A 
number of examples are cited to show how the threat of apprehension and 
punishment do play a major role in crime prevention. These are not 
offered as scientific verification of the general prevention point of view, 
for the author readily admits that the effects of such preventives are hard 
to measure. But herein lies the problem; the empirical data on crime 
prevention are still lacking. In this field sociologists and psychologists are 
in a pre-Lombrosian era. The solution is not to be found in inadequate 
“cock-sure general statements,” but in impartial scientific research. 

Professor Andenaes has not offered any categorie answer to his ques- 
tion, but the reader suspects that he is confident of the ultimate vindication 
of general prevention with the advent of a more scientific approach to the 
problem. Undoubtedly general prevention as here described is a reality. 
The important question is: what is the extent of its influence? Only when 
we learn this can we seek a balance between this and individual preven- 
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tion. But in all this we may ask ourselves whether we can talk about the 
psychology of obedience apart from social problems and cultural values. 
Will not a nation with a tradition of lawlessness have a different psy- 
chology of obedience to law from one which has no such tradition? Do 
not the same environmental factors which figure so largely in crime 
causation also play a major role in any explanation of crime prevention? 
Perhaps the proposed empirical research will uncover more than the 
psychology of obedience to law. 
JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Downes, Jean, “The Longitudinal Study of Families as a Method of Re- 
search,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXX (2): 101-118. 
April 1952. 


“Contemporaneous observation of persons over a period of time may 
yield even better and more reliable information concerning culture and 
personality than retrospective life histories.” This comment by Kluckhohn 
is cited in Miss Downes’ paper, presented at the Milbank Memorial Fund 
Annual Conference in November 1951, describing a morbidity study in the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore over the period from June 1938 to 
May 1943. She stresses, as a peculiar value of the long-term type of field 
study, the opportunity to secure information on dynamic factors, in con- 
trast to the static portrayal of the situation on a given date afforded by 
the cross-section approach. Furthermore, the longitudinal method, by 
giving a picture of conditions and attitudes in families before the onset of 
particular difficulties, enables the research worker to evaluate more ac- 
curately their effects on family life. 

The families living in thirty-four city blocks were visited monthly to 
secure information on chronic illness among their members. This infor- 
mation was then checked with the family physician, clinic or hospital. 
(In seventeen of the blocks, these visits were continued for five years; in 
the other seventeen, for three years.) These data made it possible to 
compare the annual incidence of new diagnoses of chronic diseases in the 
families (23.6 per 1000 person-years) with the prevalence of chronic 
diseases in the same group (178 per 1000 person-years), to study the dis- 
tribution of “non-chronic” and “chronic” families according to the age 
of the head of the family, and to analyze the significantly higher concen- 
tration of chronic illness in the ninety families in which the “index case” 
was a person with a psychoneurosis. 

For the first four years of the study there was no significant change 
in the rates of incidence of new diagnoses of chronic illness; but in the 
fifth year they dropped to less than half the earlier figure. What happened 
to the families in those seventeen blocks in Baltimore between June 1942 
and May 1943? Miss Downes suggests that the increase in the number of 
families not cooperating might have been a selective factor. Since data 
were secured on size of family, mobility, crowding, income, home owner- 
ship, and education, it seems unfortunate that the influence of such social 
factors was not studied or, if studied, not included in this report. It 
would have been interesting, too, to have had more details on the com- 
position of the staff, the selection of the sample, and the method used to 
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secure the cooperation of the families. On the other hand, the precise 
definitions, the clear explanations of charts and tables, and the explicit 
statements of the population of each are to be commended as adding 
greatly to the value of this article. The report suggests many possibili- 
ties for other applications of the longitudinal method of research in 
sociology. Sister Miriam, O.S.U. 


Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


O’Grady, Brendan A., “The Catholic College — and the Rural Com- 
munity,” Integrity, VII (4): 26-87. January 1953. 


Catholic education is under attack once again, this time from within, 
for its failure to promote positively rural living. The college, which is 
primarily an urban-oriented institution with an urban, middle-class 
faculty, sees society and life from the urban point of view. Thus, the 
rural-reared, prompted by false values, misinformed about city life, and 
forced by economic opportunities, desert their rural birthright for the 
spiritually deadening life of the city. 


However, the city is here to stay, and sociologists know that city and 
country are no longer so distinct that either can be satisfactorily under- 
stood without reference to the other. Beginning with such basic facts as 
population migration, they see the close connection between urban and 
rural life, a relationship which is constantly being strengthened under 
the impact of technological, occupational, economic, and cultural conditions. 
Therefore, the problems of contemporary rural life are so intimately con- 
nected with urban life that they must be viewed within the context of 
the whole society. And so a rural apostolate, based on the generally 
accepted dictum in Catholic action of “like with like,” is rightly part of 
the general apostolate dedicated to the “restoration of all things in Christ.” 


The development of this broad view of society, largely lacking even 
among the educated, belongs to all institutions of education beginning with 
the family and culminating in the collegiate institution. Whether in rural 
or urban setting, the Catholic college (as also all groups in the apostolate) 
should develop an intellectual awareness of urban and rural problems, 
assets, and contributions to society, the knowledge and skills to contribute 
intelligently to the advancement of this interdependent society, and the 
sense of spiritual kinship necessary for identification with the diversity 
within the society. 

Positively, the Catholic college in the rural area integrates itself in 
the local community and makes its contribution by its stimulation of intel- 
lectual life and the dissemination of knowledge, skills, and ideals which 
can be brought to bear in the solution of local problems and the problems 
of rural life in general. Not the least of these is the need for professional 
workers — doctors, dentists, lawyers, nurses, teachers — to settle in rural 
areas. This problem will be relieved when Catholic colleges instill positive 
attitudes of community service, the knowledge of both rural and urban 
community needs, and skills for dealing with these problems. This need 
not necessarily mean, as the author suggests in his argument, radical 
reorganization of the Catholic college for the pursuit of this purpose. 
Instead, this reviewer would suggest that revitalization of teaching 
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methods — including, perhaps, experimentation in work-study programs 
applied to both rural and urban living — would probably go far in ac- 
complishing this important task. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Schuessler, Karl F., “The Deterrent Influence of the Death Penalty,” The 
Annals, v. 284: 54-63. November 1952. 


Ehrmann, Herbert, “The Death Penalty and the Administration of 
Justice,” ibid., 73-85. 


The November 1952 issue of the Annals of The American Academy of [{ 


Political and Social Sciences is devoted to the topic of murder and the 
penalty of death. It is, therefore, highly recommended to those who have 
an interest in the general field of criminology. Two of the articles con- 


tained in this issue will be briefly reviewed to give an idea of the scope | 


of the analysis given these problems. 


The Schuessler article enlarges upon a generally accepted sociological 
premise that there is little correlation between the occurrence of murder 
and the penalty of death. The article is based principally upon United 
States homicide and execution data for the period 1925-49. Such topics 
as whether differences in the use of the death penalty correspond to dif- 
ferences in the relative occurrence of murder are statistically analyzed on 
the basis of these data and a general appraisal of the deterrent value of 
the death penalty is developed. The author concludes that differences in 
the homicide rate correspond to differences in social structure and cultural 
setting to a very pronounced degree. The comparison of death penalty 
and abolition states shows the complexity of these phenomena. The indi- 
cation remains that the homicide rate is indifferent to the presence or 
absence of capital punishment. The emotional factors loom much too large 


in most murder cases for the murderer to reflect over the consequences of | 


his act. Capital punishment is another form of cultural lag. Its deterrent 
value cannot be demonstrated, yet our mores refuse to submit such a tra- 
ditional form of punishment to the same empirical analysis that has 
characterized the modern criminologists’ approach to this form of penalty. 

Consideration of some of the adverse effects of capital punishment 
is presented in the second article reviewed here. Its author is a man well 
qualified to evaluate a number of the irrational factors associated with 


the prosecution of murder cases. Mr. Ehrmann was of counsel for Sacco | 


and Vanzetti, a case which displayed the whole range of emotionality in 
its course. Add to this factor such others as conflicting evidence, the 
status of minority groups, a poor press, and general public hostility, and 
one should comprehend the difficulties facing the rational administration 
of justice. Take also the factor of the selection of the jury. Juries that 
hear murder cases must have an unbalanced organization, for those who 
oppose the death penalty will not serve while those who favor it do serve 
and frequently are capable of swaying jurors with less positive attitudes. 
Degrees of murder make the problem even more complex and provide an 
additional obstacle in the administration of criminal justice. One of the 
basic conclusions reached by Mr. Ehrmann along with most criminologists 
is that the death penalty tends to distort the course of criminal law. In 
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some cases an acquittal is reached where the accused does not merit it 
because of the reluctance of the jury to render such a drastic penalty. 
In other cases, convictions are rendered that are not justified by a rational 
consideration of the evidence. He concludes: “On the massive evidence 
now available dealing with the use and disuse of the death penalty, there 
would seem to be no sufficient compensating advantage in retaining it. 
Its disappearance could only improve the administration of justice.” 

There are seventeen other articles which consider this problem from 
every secular aspect. To Catholics, this comprehensive analysis will have 
only one deficiency. The moral aspects relative to the use of capital pun- 
ishment have been excluded. This is not to imply that the moral con- 
siderations would necessarily conflict with the general secular findings, 
but the inclusion of such evidence would have truly rounded out the treat- 
ment of this most important topic. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 


The Holy Father’s 1952 Christmas Message to the World is so 
“sociological” a document that it demands some mention here — just in 
case there are some Catholic sociologists who have not read the complete 
text. It is a message of great depth and scope, furnishing the broad out- 
lines of our social philosophy as an orienting theme for later, more direct 
applications to the specific areas of social concern. Indeed, it could well 
serve aS a summary for an integrated college program of social studies, 
including as it does such things as industrialization, urbanism, family 
change and problems, population principles and problems, criminology, 
poverty and remedial charity, international economics, labor-management 
relations, etc. The central focus is the familiar concern of modern Catholic 
thinkers: the “depersonalization” of man and the evil results of the wide- 
spread neglect of the human person. The remedy, too, is familiar: the 
need for human “solidarity.” Only here the solidarity goes beyond the 
usual application to any single functional society; instead, the solidarity 
the Pope seeks here is one that involves all men and peoples. But the 
familiarity does not reduce the timeliness of the repetition — nor does it 
in the least detract from the message’s value as a unifying summary of 
Catholic social thinking and teaching. Many of the diocesan papers carried 
the full text. Also, the Social Action Department of the NCWC has in- 
formation that it will be reprinted in its entirety in the February issue 
of The Catholic Mind. All members of the ACSS will want to read and 
use this document. 
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